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Trade Close to Value of 1948 But Shows New Trend: Export Balance Cut by Half' 


United States Foreign Trade— 
Postwar Trends Through 1949 


Grace A. WITHEROW, 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


U, S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCI 


sean, STATES EXPORTS after 
decreasing 18 percent in 1948 from the 
all-time high value reached in 1947 
dropped further by 5 percent in 1949. 
Some leading exports of the immediate 
postwar period began to recede in the 
second half of 1947 and others in 1948 
as many countries restricted purchases 
owing to the drain upon financial re- 
serves. Although the United States pro- 
vided grants and credits to various 
countries, the export trade decreased 
from a value of $15,340,000,000 in 1947 
and $12,653,000,000 in 1948 to $12,000.- 
000,000 in 1949. The 1949 trade also was 
below that of 1943 and 1944 but except 
in these four recent years exceeded all 
earlier annual totals. Shipments were 
still large, however, compared with the 
prewar trade. Those of 1949 were four 
times as large in value as average an- 
nual exports of 1936-38, and after al- 
lowance for price rises, two and one-fifth 
times as large in quantity. 

Imports showed an increase in each 
postwar year through 1948 when they 
reached an all-time high. Then, mainly 
influenced by the decline in domestic 
business activity, they dropped by 7 per- 
cent to $6,626,000,000 in 1949. This was 
the first annual decrease recorded in the 
value of imports since 1942. Industrial 
materials accounted mainly for the re- 
duction, although some manufactures 
were affected also. The 1949 import 
total exceeded all preceding annual 
values except that of 1948. Compared 
with average annual imports in 1936-38, 
the 1949 imports were about two and 
one-half times as great in value and, 





‘A feature article on the “Trade Outlook 
for 1950" appeared in the April 17, 1950, issue 
of ForrigN Commerce WEEKLY 
: Notre: Figures quoted in this article (inelud- 
ing tables) have been prepared from basic data 
tabulated by the Bureau of the Census, except 
as indicated. 
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after allowance for price rises, one and 
one-fifth times as large in quantity. 

The quarterly trade showed consider- 
able fluctuation in 1949. Exports, after 
dropping sharply in 1948 through the 
third quarter moved upward through the 
second quarter of 1949, when shipments 
to ERP countries were large, and again 
resumed a downward trend in the last 
two quarters of the year. Imports, after 
advancing to a postwar high in the 
fourth quarter of 1948, declined in the 
first three quarters of 1949 and, as busi- 
ness activity picked up, again increased. 
In terms of dollars of constant purchas- 
ing power, imports reached a low mid- 
year level but showed remarkable 
recovery in the fourth quarter and 
slightly exceeded those of the fourth 
quarter of 1948. 

The drop in exports and the rise in 
imports after the middle of 1949 brought 
a decided reduction in the large export 
balance that has prevailed in foreign 
merchandise trade of the United States 
since the outbreak of the war. The ex- 
cess of exports over imports, which had 
decreased from $9,584,000,000 in 1947 to 
$5,529,000,000 in 1948 dropped further 
to $5,374,000,000 for the full year 1949. 
In the fourth quarter, however, the bal- 
ance fell to $871,000,000, the smallest 
figure for any quarter after October— 
December 1945. On an annual basis this 
balance would amount to $3,484,000,000, 
or less than one-half the rate in the sec- 
ond quarter when exports were at the 
high point of the year. Nevertheless, 
exports exceeded imports by 50 percent 
in the fourth quarter, whereas they 
showed an excess of only 19 percent in 
1936-38. 


Price and Quantity Changes 


LARGELY RESPONSIBLE for the re- 
duction in value of exports and imports 
in 1949 was the downward trend in com- 
modity prices. It is estimated that ex- 
port prices declined 8 percent from the 
preceding year average and import 
prices dropped about 5 percent. The 
price levels, however, continued im- 
portant in maintaining the value of 
trade above prewar levels. The 1949 
average unit value (price) of exports was 


85 percent higher than that of 1936-38 
and 27 percent above the average in the 
final quarter of 1945. Import prices 
were 124 percent higher than before the 
war and 43 percent higher than in the 
early postwar period. 


TaBLE 1.—United States Exports, Im- 
ports, and Balance’ of Merchandise 
Trade 


[Value in millions of dollars] 


Merchandise Excess 
of ex- 
ports 

Im- (+) or 
Total |General|ports as} im- 


| = 

| | 

Yearly average, year, | 
and quarter 





ex- | im- percent; ports 

ports! | ports of ex- (—), 

| ports total 
1936-38 2,967 | 2,489| 83.9| +4478 
1939-41 4,115 | 2,763] 67.1 | +1,352 
1942-44 211,819 3, 356 28.4 | +8, 463 
1945 210, 527 4,159 39.5 | +6, 368 
1946 210, 187 4, 933 48.4 | +5, 254 
1947 15, 340 5, 756 37.5 | +0, 584 
1948 12, 653 7, 124 56.3 | +5, 529 
1949 12, 000 6, 626 55.2 | +5, 374 
First quarter 3, 325 1, 790 53.8 +1, 535 
Second quarter..| 3,362 | 1,601 47.6 | +1, 761 
Third quarter_._.| 2,684 | 1,478 55.1 | +1, 206 
Fourth quarter - 2,629 | 1,758 | 66.9 L871 


1 Exports, including reexports. Data for the war and 
postwar years include lend-lease and aid and relief ship- 
ments as well as the usual commercial trade. Civilian 
supplies sent to occupied areas through the United States 
Armed Forces are included beginning 1944. 

2 Includes an estimate of civilian supply shipments. 


In terms of quantity, as measured by 
the index numbers shown in table 2 
which eliminate the influence of price 
fluctuations, 1949 exports were about 3 
percent larger than in 1948, and also 
larger than in any preceding year except 
1943, 1944, and 1847. From the high of 
the latter year they fell about 20 per- 
cent; as compared with the 1936-38 aver- 
age, quantity of exports was about 120 
percent greater, or more than double. 

Notwithstanding the come-back re- 
corded in the fourth quarter, import vol- 
ume declined about 2 percent from 1948. 
In contrast to the marked expansion in 
exports as compared with the prewar 
period 1936-38, imports increased by only 
20 percent. 

The 


United States in World 


Trade 
ALTHOUGH declining from immediate 
postwar years, this country’s share of 
goods entering international trade con- 
tinued the largest. Complete data are 
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not yet available for the full year 1949, 
but United States exports represented 
about one-fifth of world exports in Jan- 
uary—September, compared with nearly 
one-fourth in 1948 and approximately 
one-third in 1947. In 1936-38 the United 
States supplied 14 percent of total world 
exports. 


Factors Influencing Foreign 
Trade 


MANY OF THE FACTORS affecting the 
fiow of trade in the immediate postwar 
years continued important in 1949. 
Foremost among these was the problem 
of dollar financing, especially in ster- 
ling-area countries, a matter further in- 
tensified in 1949 by the decline in our 
purchases of foreign goods. One reason 
for the wide prevalence of limited dollar 
availabilities was the reduction in 
American demand for certain foreign 
goods as technological developments in 
this country made available products 
that were formerly imported. Scarcities 
of other foreign commodities that were 
in demand and the high prices of some 
also mitigated against expansion of our 
purchases. In contrast, the strong pro- 
ductive capacity of the United States has 
provided goods for relief, reconstruction, 
and satisfaction of war-accumulated de- 
mands all over the world. The United 
States has financed the heavy export 
balance. In 1949 as in other recent years 
exports were sustained at a high level 
largely through grants and credits made 
available by the United States Govern- 
ment.’ Shipments paid for by ECA funds 





2United States Government grants and 
loans to foreign countries in 1949 amounted 
to $5,976,000,000. See the April 1950 issue 
of the Survey of Current Business. 





allocated to European countries showed 
a greater increase in the first half of the 
year than did total exports. There was 
considerable reduction in such ship- 
ments after the middle of the year and, 
at about the same time, the sterling-area 
countries announced a further curtail- 
ment of 25 percent in expenditures for 
imports from dollar areas. During the 
course of the year other countries, no- 
tably Brazil, the Union of South Africa, 
and the Republic of the Philippines 
adopted new curbs on imports. Import 
controls in many Latin-American coun- 
tries in both 1948 and 1949, although 
reducing purchases from the United 
States, operated to increase the main- 
tenance of essential imports. 

Another factor affecting our export 
trade, particularly its commodity com- 
position, was the decline in Europe’s re- 
quirements for certain United States 
products, especially foodstuffs, coal, pe- 
troleum products, and merchant vessels. 
Moreover, grants for purchase of civil- 
ian supplies, sent to Germany and Ja- 
pan, showed some decrease, although 
they continued relatively large. Also, 
the dependence of the world on our 
manufactures lessened as Western 
Europe gradually returned as a supplier. 

Although governmental regulations of 
export trade were relaxed in 1949, con- 
trols still in effect on shipments of some 
commodities to certain destinations op- 
erated greatly to reduce exports to East- 
ern European countries. This reduction 
was a minor factor, however, in the de- 
cline in total export trade, as these coun- 
tries have always been relatively small 
markets for United States products. 

A principal cause for reduction in the 
import trade in 1949 was the slow-down 


Chart I. 
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extending through July in this country’s 
industrial output and a reduction in in- 
ventories. Purchases of such foreign 
commodities as automobiles declined as 
the demand occasioned by wartime cur- 
tailment of United States production 
was satisfied. Moreover, anticipation of 
devaluations of foreign currencies and 
high predevaluation prices prevailing in 
many countries tended to delay pur. 
chasing. An improvement in business 
activity, beginning in August, was ac. 
companied by increases in imports of 
industrial materials and some manufac. 
tures, and, after the series of currency 
devaluations beginning in September, by 
further expansion in these goods and in 
foodstuffs. 


TaBLE 2. 


Inderes of Changes in Quan 
tity, Unit Value, and Value of United 
States Exports and Imports 

Yearly average, year, and Quan Unit : 
quarter tity value | Value 
Total exports of United 
States merchandise 
1936-38 100 100 10 
1930-41 135 102 138 
1942-44 #9 148 09 
1945 197 167 328 
1946 1} 2 158 395, 
1947... 275 188 ! 
1948. . 214 200 428 
1949 220 185 406 
First quarter 232 194 45) 
Second quarter 242 188 455 
rhird quarter 199 182 363 
Fourth quarter 200 179 356 
Imports for consumptior 
1936-38... 100 100 100 
1939-41. . 104 105 109 
1942-44... 97 140 13¢ 
1945. Laz 156 ltt 
1946 113 173 196 
1947 108 213 230 
1048 _. 123 235 SS 
1949 120 224 tis 
First quarter 121 235 28; 
Second quarter 111A 224 258 
lhird quarter. . 111 220) 244 
Fourth quarter 131 217 4 
! Indexes are based on data which include for war and 
postwar years, lend-lease and aid and relief shipments, 
and commercial trade. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
ireas through United States Armed Forces are included 
beginning 1947 
2 Apparent price decline is due to the diminishing part 
in total trade of lend-lease exports, which had shown a 
greater price rise during the war years than non-lend- 
lease goods. In 1945, the unit value of non-lend-lease 
exports was 144 (1936-38 as 100) as compared with 167, 
the unit value of total exports as shown in this table 
Highlights in international trade 


developments during the year were the 
efforts of many foreign countries to re- 
duce their large trade imbalances with 
dollar areas through controls over im- 
ports and to improve their competitive 
positions pricewise through downward 
adjustments of unrealistic official ex- 
change values of currencies in terms of 
dollars.’ 


Exports and Production 


IN 1949 exports amounted to 9.3 percent 
of the estimated total value of United 
States production of movable goods, as 
compared with 9.1 percent in 1948 and 


See series of articles on “Current Trends 
in Foreign Trade Policies: Review of 1949” 
beginning in the February 27, 1950, issue of 
this publication 
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12.1 percent in 1947. In the late 1920’s 
the proportion of the total output ex- 
ported from the United States averaged 
about 10 percent and in the years im- 
mediately before the war, to about 7/2 
percent. Exportation in relation to pro- 
duction in selected years over the last 
two decades is shown in table 3. 


Taste 3.—lUnited States Production of 
Movable Goods, Exports, and Exports as 
Percentage of Production, in Selected 


, 1 
Years 
[Production ind exports in millions of dollars] 
| 
Exports of min reir od 
Year Production U.s, |P 7 age 
: ) 
merchandise production 
1929 52, 786 5, 159 QR 
1933 25, 245 1, 647 6.5 
1937 43, 534 3, 279 7.6 
1939 41,376 3, 123 76 
1945 101,374 210,310 | 10.2 
1946 104, 288 29, 950 9.5 
1947 125, 473 | 15, 162 | 12.1 
1948 137, 500 | 12, 532 | 91 
1949 127, 278 11, 885 | 9 
The figures are the latest estimates of the United 
States Department of Commerce; estimates for earlier 
years are available in the 1948 Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, p. 901 
1 Includes an estimate of civilian supply shipments 


Agricultural products were prominent 
among commodities showing an increase 
from 1948 in the proportion of produc- 
tion sent to foreign countries. These 
included lard, soybeans, corn, wheat, 
raw cotton, and tobacco. Among non- 
agricultural commodities, metal-work- 
ing machinery, iron and _ steel, and 
textile fabrics showed some increase in 
the part of production exported. Ex- 
ports of coal, passenger automobiles, and 
motortrucks constituted a smaller part 
of output, and exports of motor fuel and 
lubricants were in about the same pro- 
portions as in 1948. 

The part of output exported in both 
1948 and 1949 showed declines as com- 
pared with 1947 mainly among nonagri- 
cultural products, including especially 
coal, cotton textiles, iron and _ steel, 
metal-working machinery, motor fuel, 
lubricants, passenger automobiles, and 
motortrucks. Exports of these and other 
commodities as percentages of produc- 
tion are shown in the April 24, 1950, is- 
sue of ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Composition of Exports 


EXPORTS by broad economic class in 
prewar and postwar years are shown in 
table 4. Of the four economic classes, 
finished manufactures constituted, as 
usual, by far the largest part of United 
States exports in 1949. These goods 
dropped, however, to approximately 55 
percent of total exports as compared 
with 57 percent in 1947, when the United 
States was so largely the main supplier 
of manufactured goods to other 
countries, and with 56% percent in 
1948. As during the war and early post- 
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Chart II. 
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war years, foodstuffs also constituted a 
large part of exports, although they 
dropped to slightly less than 19 percent 
of the total, as compared with 23 per- 
cent in 1946 and about 20'2 percent in 
both 1947 and 1948. Crude materials 
continued to form a much smaller part 
of exports than before the war, but as 
cotton shipments expanded this class 
rose to 15 percent of total exports from 
12 percent in 1948. Semimanufactures 
similarly continued to be of less im- 
portance in the export trade than before 
the war, making up 11.4 percent of the 
total, a little larger part than in 1948 
but a smaller part than in 1947. 

After expanding to peak levels in 
1947, foodstuffs and a few leading non- 
food exports of the early postwar years, 
such as merchant vessels, coal, textile 
manufactures, and motor vehicles 
showed decided declines in the 1948 and 
1949 trade. Exports of foodstuffs de- 


creased from $3,099,000,000 in 1947 to 
$2,219,000,000 in 1949, and the other four 
commodities declined from a value of 
$3,766,000,000 to $1,854,000,000. These 
declines amounting to $2,792,000,000, ac- 
counted for more than four-fifths of the 
decrease in total United States exports 
from 1947 to 1949. Some of the leading 
manufactured exports that also showed 
extraordinary increases through 1947 
declined only moderately in 1949. Ma- 
chinery and chemicals and related prod- 
ucts decreased moderately in 1948 and 
in 1949 remained near the 1948 level. 
Iron and _ “steel-mill exports showed 
considerable decrease in 1948 and then 
recovered half the loss in the follow- 
ing year. 

Value of these leading exports in 1949 
as compared with high war and postwar 
years are shown below: 

. Millions of dollars 


High 
High post- 
war war 
year, year, 
1944 1947 1949 
Foodstuffs !- 1,762 3,099 2, 219 
Automobiles, parts, and acces- 
sories.. 633 «1, O91 728 
Textile manufactures aa 497 1,418 656 
3 184 620 297 
Merchant vessels - - - - 393 625 173 
Machinery 1,478 2,405 2, 317 
Chemicals and related products 2 479 858 77 
Iron and steel-mill products - - . 615 825 732 


| Edible animal products and vegetable food products 
and beverages. 
21943. 

Foodstuff exports consisted more 
largely of grain in 1949 than in other 
recent years. Wheat and coarse grains 
destined largely to Germany and Japan 
comprised 53 percent of total foodstuff 
exports, as compared with 36 percent in 
1947. Shipments of wheat rose to a high 
level in the first quarter of 1949 but de- 
creased in succeeding quarters, and thus 
influenced the downward trend in ex- 
ports of crude foodstuffs as shown by the 
index of quantity in chart IV. Exports 
of principal manufactured foodstuffs, es- 
pecially dairy products and meats have 
declined each year since 1946, and those 
of wheat flour have decreased steadily 
since 1947. Reduction in these items and 
in eggs also largely account for the de- 
cline in exports of manufactured food- 
stuffs. 

Principal foodstuff exports in 1944-49 
were as follows: 

Millions of dollars 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Wheat 16 240 391 684 909 836 
Coarse grains 15 38 60 416 154 329 
Vegetable oils and 
oilseeds 2... - 67 38 37 65 86 185 
Wheat flour__- . 60 90 219 610 484 165 
Vegetables......... 106 154 143 189 156 88 
Canned and dried 
fruit__-- ; 75 60 63 80 71 41 
Dairy products 260 236 296 268 210 174 
Meats. .... e 535 200 341 156 57 52 
Lard... 144 87 82 101 70 89 
Eggs... ‘ 303 189 154 100 46 26 


! Includes barley malt, oats, and grain sorghums in 
all years, and barley malt in 1947-49. 
2 Includes inedible oils. 
The crude-material group included 
much larger exports of cotton in 1949 
than in other recent years. Raw-cotton 
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shipments, which had dropped well below 
prewar average quantity increased to 
that level and rose in value to $868,000,- 
000, or nearly three times the prewar 
value. Tobacco exports also showed an 
increase from 1948. Togeiher these two 
commodities comprised 63 percent of 
total exports of crude materials, com- 
pared with 43 and 48 percent in 1947 and 
1948. Cotton alone comprised 49 per- 
cent. Coal amounting to 17 percent 
formed a much smaller part of the ex- 
ports of crude materials than in the two 
immediately preceding years (table 5). 


ECA-Financed Commodities 


IT IS NOT POSSIBLE to show separately 
ECA-financed commodities in the offi- 
cial foreign-trade statistics, but a com- 
parison of ERP authorizations for 
procurement in the United States with 
total United States exports gives some 
indication of their importance. These 
authorizations do not, however, coincide 
with shipments, which may be made only 


hy Economic Classes: Value 


after considerable lapse of time, espe- 
cially those of products that must be 
manufactured to order. ERP authoriza- 
tions for procurement in the United 
States amounted to $2,740,000,000 in 
1949, the equivalent of nearly one-fourth 
of the value of total United States 
exports. 

These data indicate that large parts 
of shipments of agricultural products 
were financed by ECA—roughly two- 
thirds of the raw cotton, one-half of 
course grains and of leaf tobacco, more 
than two-fifths of fats and oils, and 
about one-fourth of the exports of wheat. 

Leading nonagricultural commodities 
purchased with ECA funds included ma- 
chinery, coal, iron and steel, and chemi- 
cal products, but the amounts so financed 
in relation to total exports were less than 
for agricultural commodities. ERP au- 
thorizations for machinery, petroleum 
products, and coal were equivalent to 
about one-fifth of total exports of these 
commodities, and for steel and chemicals 
to roughly one-sixth of these groups. 


and Pereentage Distribution 
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TABLE 4.—Merchandise Trade 
Yearly iverage, year, 
and quarter 
Value | Percent) Value | Peres 
Exports of United States 
merchandise 
1936-38 100.0 661 
1947 100. 0 1, 601 
1948 100. 0 1, 488 
144 100.0 1, 780 
First quarter 100.0 46} 
Second quarter 100.0 549 
Third quarter 100. 0 329 
Fourth quarter 100.0 "436 
Imports for consumption 
1936-38 2. 461 100.0 7TH 
1947 5, 665 100. 0 1, 766 
194s 7, 092 100.0 2, 147 
1949 6. 508 100.0 1.85 
First quarter 1, 758 100.0 504 
Second quarter 1, 590 100.0 149 
Third quarter 1, 501 100.0 424 
Fourth quarter 1, 750 100.0 4178 
' Beginning 1947, export data included civilian supplies 
Forces 


Composition of Imports 


IMPORTS by economic classes are 
shown in table 4 and charts II and III. 
Table 6 lists leading commodities. 
Although 1949 imports resumed an up- 
ward trend after a set-back in the spring 
and summer, reductions in shipments of 
crude materials, semimanufactures, and 
finished manufactures through July low- 
ered total exports for the year below 
those of 1948. Crude materials usually 
represent the largest import class, but in 
1949 foodstuffs, showing a moderate in- 
crease in quantity and a greater gain in 
value, owing to high coffee prices, made 
up a large part of total imports, or about 
31 percent. Foodstuffs totaled $2,075,- 
000,000 as compared with $2,003,000,000 
in 1948. Crude materials and semiman- 
ufactures dropped from 53 percent to 
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about 50 percent of total imports, of 
which crude materials constituted about 
28 percent and semimanufactures nearly 
22 percent. Finished manufactures, the 
smallest of the four economic classes, de- 
creased about 5 percent, as compared 
with 1948, and constituted 18.9 percent of 
total imports, the largest part in any 
postwar year. 

Among individual import commodities, 
a few continued the expansion begun 
since the war. These included such 
leading imports as nonferrous ores and 
metals, petroleum and products, news- 
print, coffee, and some items of smaller 
value, especially iron ore. Other com- 
modities, particularly fertilizer materials, 
agricultural implements, chinaware, and 
whisky showed greatest increases in 
1948 but made further gains in 1949. 
Grain imports, mostly from Canada, 





more than doubled in 1949. Imports of 
sugar also showed an increase after a 
decline in 1948 but did not reach the 
high total of 1947, when United States 
stocks were being built up. 

Leading imports showing reductions in 
1949 after reaching high postwar levels 
in 1947 or 1948 were crude rubber, un- 


Chart III. 
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Chart IV. 
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manufactured wool, wood pulp, vegetable 
oils and oilseeds, and cocoa, the latter of 
which was due entirely to a drop in the 
price level. Other commodities, espe- 
cially undressed furs, hides and skins, 
sawmill products, woolens and worsteds, 
burlaps, watches, cut diamonds, and pas- 
senger automobiles, also showed de- 
creases. The latter four, however, ex- 
panded in the final quarter from midyear 
lows. 


World Distribution 


EXPORTS TO AND IMPORTS FROM 
main areas and leading countries in pre- 


war and postwar years are shown in 
table 7. Chart V indicates quarterly 


changes in trade with leading areas in 
the latest 3 years. 


Export Destinations 


EUROPE was, as usual, the main desti- 
nation of United States exports although 
its share was smaller in both 1948 and 
1949 than in prewar, war, and immediate 
postwar years. About 35 percent of 
total exports went to Europe, including 
Turkey, in 1949, compared with 42 per- 
cent before and immediately after the 
war and about 38 percent in 1947. 
Countries participating in the ERP pro- 
gram received 34 percent in the late 
period and Eastern Europe received 
slightly less than 1 percent. 

The American Republics area was the 
second largest destination for United 
States goods in 1949. Although declin- 
ing to 23 percent in 1949 from 25 percent 
in both 1947 and 1948, its share showed 


a great advance from 16 percent in 
prewar years. 
The Far East had a share in total 


exports of 16 percent in 1949, a decline 
from 19 percent in the immediate prewar 
period, but an increase from 15 percent 
in 1947 and 1948. 

Canada, the largest individual market 
but ranking fourth among areas, took 16 
percent of total exports in 1949 compared 
with 15 percent in 1936-38, 1312 percent 
in 1847, and 15 percent in 1948. 

Other areas of the world, including 
Africa, the Near East, and the European 
colonies in the Western Hemisphere, re- 
ceived only about 9.7 percent of total 
United States exports in 1949. This 
share, however, representing a decrease 
from 10 percent in 1948, was an advance 
from 7 percent immediately before the 
war. 

Exports by areas in 1949 showed per- 
centage declines that varied widely. 
Shipments to three—the American Re- 
publics, Eastern Europe, and Africa— 
decreased in both the first and second 
halves of the year, and to Canada, the 
ERP countries, and the Far East, de- 
creased in the last half only. Compared 
with 1947, shipments to all areas except 


Canada showed reductions ranging from 
20 to 30 percent. Exports to Canada 
declined only 5 percent. Shipments to 
one of the smaller areas of destination, 


the Near East, increased steadily 
throughout the postwar years. 
Although reductions in shipments 


have been widespread in the past 2 years, 
they have been concentrated heavily in 
those to a few countries of each area. 
Declines in 1949 shipments to Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, China, and the Union of South 
Africa ranged from $115,000,000 to $252,- 
000,000, and in total amounted to $784;- 
000,000, or more than the decrease in 
total United States exports in 1949. 
Compared with 1947, marked reductions 
were recorded for a greater number of 
countries, including such large amounts 
as $228,000,000 to $551,000,000 in exports 
to Belgium, France, the United Kingdom, 


Chart V. 
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Brazil, Argentina, and China and from 
$100,000,000 to $167,500,000 in exports to 
the Netherlands, U. S. S. R., Cuba, Mex- 
ico, India, and the Union of South 
Africa. The decrease in exports to these 
12 countries, as a group, amounted to 
$2,851,000,000 or more than four-fifths 
of the decrease in total United States ex- 
ports from 1947 to 1949. They were the 
destinations of 43 percent of total ex- 
ports in 1947 but only 31 percent in 1949. 


Import Sources 


THE Latin-American Republics as a 
group constituted the main area of sup- 
ply of United States imports as in all 
other years since 1942. This area ac- 
counted for 35 percent of total imports, 
a slightly larger proportion than in 1948 
but smaller than in 1947, when its share 
rose to a postwar high of 38 percent. In 
1936-38 this area supplied 22 percent 
of our imports. Canada, the next largest 
source, furnished 23 percent of the total 
imports, compared with 22 percent in 
1948 and 14 percent before the war. The 
Far East sent 18 percent of total imports, 
compared with 30 percent in 1936-38 and 
19 percent in 1948, and Europe furnished 


TABLE 5. 





[Value in millions of dollars. Commodities in each class are ] 


in ta 


Commodity 


Crude materials 
Cotton, unmanufactured, excluding linters 


. mil. Ib_- 2, 576 
See 1,000 long tons. 12, 356 
Tobacco, unmanufactured mil. Ib 450) 


Crude petroleum_--_- 1,000 bbl 64, 898 
Oilseeds. -.- 2 oe mil. Ib 119 
Foodstuffs 

Grains and preparations_-__- 

Wheat, including flour 
Dairy products and eggs 
Fruits and vegetables____ pa 
Meats and edible fats _- mil. lb 301 

Lard, including neutral ae a 151 
Vegetable oils and fats, edible do__. 19 
Vegetable oils and fats, inedible | ae 29 

Manufactures, including semimanufactures 

Machinery, total 2+ eae 

Electrical apparatus___ 

Industrial machinery, total________- 

Agricultural implements, excluding trac- 

a — a . 

Tractors, including parts and accessories : 

Tractors, new... .- al .-number 4 33,172 
Chemicals and related products 5 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 

Chemical specialties 3__ : 

Industrial chemicals__ P : | 
Iron and steel-mill products 


mil. bu 62 


Total, including scrap____1,000 short tons | 5,927 

Total, excluding scrap ____-- __ 2, 582 
Automobiles, including parts and accessories, 

total 3__- pies . a $ oto 

Passenger automobiles, new____ thousand. 190 

Motor trucks and busses, new 3___._.do____| 129 
Textiles and textile manufactures ®_ ......__- = 

Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric 

mil. sq. yd_- 252 

Petroleum products - --___-- ‘ = : 

Motor fuel and gasoline - 1,000 bbl__| 31,173 


Lubricating oils 2 "| Se 9, 590 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures sees 
Merchant vessels : __.number 7 35 
Rubber manufactures (excluding crude 
Sawmill products 


1 All periods are adjusted to 1949 Schedule B Classifications. 
? Includes electrical apparatus, industrial machinery, office appliances, printing 


chinery and implements and tractors. 


3 Excludes “special category” items after April or June 1949. 


§ Excludes explosives and phosphate rock. 
1 Data only for 1938. 
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Shipping operations in the direct foreign 
trade of a Great Lakes port. 


15 percent, compared with 29 percent 
and 16 percent. The ERP countries of 
Western Europe supplied 13 percent of 
1949 imports and the countries of Eastern 


-United States Exports of Leading Commodities. by Economie Class’ 


isted in order of value in 1949. Class totals are shown 
4) 
Quant \ 
1947 1948 1949 trict Ue; MS 1949 
,o28 1,43 2, 57 13 42 ’ Shh 
6S, Y99 46, Y70 29, 272 7) 2) 479 207 
OT 427 44S 14 27 215 252 
i 39 737 WS ) 0 1 . 
166 $5 1, 599 2 ] } &] 
, * an 
St 7 1. 45¢ 
49. 2 4] 62 204 } 1 
f 6S Oh mM 
“ "1 Js 189 
STS 4 70S t 258 128 44 
ts] 272 614 ‘ ] 7 Oo 
SS s it 2 24 y 
( 12 24 } 17 H 
$4 2,4 e 7 y 
S2 l 14 
22 7 2 1, 320 
2 uw 14 a8 
$4 222 208 209 
542 125,490 122, 20K § Sf 146 185 211 
7 sv THs 7 gq 
t) > ‘ ~*~ 
Ym 73 7 
25 H2 i 7 
6, 961 4, 801 5, 336 109 825 649 732 
6, 791 41, 589 5. O38 1 S71 (A2 725 
- Pont 1, 091 SUY 728 
268 208 ] 113 337 2s! 205 
268 206 134 76 451 3458 228 
87 1, 418 S44 654 
1, 480 940 880) 27 528 314 224 
- = 253 ‘4 5A0 4. 
36, 851 | 27,163 | 28,410 82 13 134 146 
14,04 1 4 11, 326 79 195 198 169 
a 45 261 207 183 
1, 838 S19 4 62 25 173 
28 2i¢ 132 114 
45 1] 59 60 
machiner ind agricultural ma- 


* Includes used (if any 


* Includes finished products, and yarns and other semimanufactures 





Europe 1.6 percent. Other areas, in- 
cluding Africa, the Near East, and the 
European colonies in the Western Hem. 
isphere, furnished 912 percent, compared 
with 5 percent immediately before the 
war. 

Imports from the Far East and Europe 
fell considerably in 1949. Main sources 
of supply before the war but of much less 
importance during war years, these areas 
had made good come-backs through 
1948. Declines of 27 percent and 25 per- 
cent in imports from British Malaya and 
Australia, and of 55, 41, 22, and 24 per. 
cent in imports from the U. §. §. R., 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, and Italy 
accounted largely for the reductions in 
1949. Imports from a few countries of 
other areas also dropped sharply, namely, 
Argentina, by 46 percent: British West 
Africa, by 23 percent; and Egypt, by 68 
percent, Entries from many other coun. 
tries were reduced but the cuts were rel. 
atively small. 


Area 


ERP Countries.—Exports to the ERp 
countries, valued at $4,072,000.000 
showed a slight increase from 1948 but 
were about 22 percent smaller than in 
1947. Although foodstuffs remained the 
principal exports, they showed a decline 
from $1,732,000,000 in 1947 and $1,520.- 
000,000 in 1948 to $1,251,000,000. Mer- 
chant vessels, coal, textile manufactures, 
and other items important in exports to 
these countries in early postwar years, 
but decreasing in 1948, showed further 
marked declines. Vessels dropped to a 
relatively small figure, and coal and tex- 
tiles decreased by nearly three-fourths 
and two-thirds, respectively, from 1947. 

In contrast, shipments of two leading 
commodities showed expansion in 1948 
and 1949—raw cotton from $218,000,000 
in 1947 to $596,000,000 in 1849, and ma- 
chinery from $431,000,000 to $524,000,000. 
Values of leading exports to 16 ERP 
countries by principal individual desti- 
nations were as follows: 


Trade 


! lollars 
( 48 9 
Foodstuff 519.8 1,251.0 
(r j i 510 
Ital { i 126.0 
United | 1 97.¢ 
Austr ; 116, ¢ 9.3 
Greece 7H. 0 100. 6 85.6 
Belgiun 176.0 70.7 76.5 
Netherland Rt. 4 87.5 59.7 
Franc 146.4 156. 6 58.0 
Cotton, unmanufactured 218.4 12. 1 595. 5 
United Kingdon 69.7 72.4 147.5 
France 4 63.9 135. 2 
Italy 10. 2 57.0 110.0 
Grermany IX 72.5 104.7 
Machinery ? 130. 7 140.2 524.2 
United Kingdom 84.1 117.1 113.1 
France 12 ) SH, 1 91.6 
Italy 14% 10.8 56.8 
Belgium 5.3 44.7 53.3 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 200. 2 155.7 191.9 
United Kingdom 117.0 W). 1 93.4 
German 7) 7.9 33.4 
Chemicals and related prod- 
uct 213.2 199.3 188, 9 
France 32.9 25 35.7 
United Kingdom 19.1 14.0 32.0 
Italy. 10.8 15.7 25. 1 
Includes the animal- and vegetable-product groups; 
excludes a few food items such a ilt and flavoring 
extracts 
2 Includes items shown in tabl 
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Millions of Dollars 


Commodity 1947 1948 1949 

and steel-mill products 205. 0 136. 1 159. 5 
Iron and sk ingdom 2 16,2 11.1 45 
Netherlands. e 28.7 22.9 93.8 
Norway - 14.1 13.6 19.9 
Italy. -- 19. 2 9.2 1X. | 
Sweden---. 37. 7 11.9 M4 9 
France - - - - 48.2 25. 1 13.6 
Petroleum and products 243 2 209 2 156 8 
United Kingdom 109 3 96.6 4. 5 
France - - 43.5 27.2 17.3 


Automobiles, including 
i parts, accessor ies and serv 


ice © nent ¢ 186. ! 139.7 108. 2 
Oe aigium.- 50,8 46,3 44.1 
Netherlands 18.4 11.8 15.3 
Switzerland - . 12.8 14.1 11.0 
Turkey-.- 11.6 15.8 10.0 
Sweden... 37.5 10.0 5.1 
Coal and related products 334.1 168.9 85.6 
France - 113.4 92.7 38.9 
Italy... is 15 7 5. 2 
Belgium. 8.9 7.8 
Textile manufactures 247.9 88.3 81.4 
Germany ». 0 56 12.6 
Belgium 41.5 13.3 12.0 
Italy... , , & 07 
United Kingdom 1.4 18.8 9.3 
Sweden 61.4 , 2 7 
Merchant vessels 320. 9 132. 2 15.7 
Turkey--- 4 1.8 6.6 
italy... 2 : 35. 2 { 
France - - - 50). 7 oR 99 
Norway i4 10.8 
Netherlands 43.7 m2 
United Kingdom 12.4 10.5 
Greece... - iso 0.6 


3 Excludes “special category”’ exports after June 1949. 

Imports from ERP countries, after 
reaching a postwar high in 1948, de- 
creased about 14 percent to $843,000,000 
in 1949 but remained 21 percent higher 
than in 1947. Reductions in imports 
from the United Kingdom, especially in 
automobiles, art works, textile manufac- 
tures and old brass for remelting and 
return of the copper, accounted for 
nearly half the decline shown for the 16 
countries as a group. Other reductions 
were in wood pulp from SWeden, dia- 
monds from Belgium, edible nuts, olive 
oil, synthetic yarn, and lead from Italy, 
tobacco from Turkey, and watches from 
Switzerland. Imports of metals, espe- 
cially iron and steel from Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Germany, increased 
considerably in 1949. 

The excess of exports over imports in 
trade with the ERP countries amounted 
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to $3,229,000,000 in 1949, a slight rise 
from the export surplus in 1948 but a 
decline of 30 percent from that of 1947. 
This surplus comprised a larger part of 
the total export balance in United States 
foreign trade than in 1947, or about 60 
percent compared with 48 percent. 
Excess of exports over imports in 
trade with the ERP area and with seven 
of the leading countries was as follows: 


_Millions of Dollars 


1947 1948 1949 
Total, 16 ERP countries 4, 600 3, 205 3, 229 
Belgium 476 205 212 
France 770 518 436 
Germany : 579 831 775 
Italy 156 32 387 
Netherlands 357 226 225 
United Kingdom 898 355 474 
Sweden 305 27 31 


Latin American Republics.'-—Exports to 
the 20 American Republics amounted to 


$2,712,000,000 in 1949, compared with a 
high of $3,859,000,000 in 1947. They de- 
creased 18 percent in value in 1948 and 
further by 14 percent in 1949 but were 
still more than five times as large as in 
1936-38. 

Reductions in exports from postwar 
peaks varied greatly by country. A de- 
cline in shipments to Argentina ac- 
counted for about half of the decrease 


‘United States trade with the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics in 1949 was reviewed in the 
April 10, 1950, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 


TABLE 6. 





Loading for India. 


in total exports to the American Repub- 
lics area after 1947. After rising greatly 
in 1946 from wartime low levels and 
showing further gains in 1947 to the ex- 
traordinary value of $680,000,000, ex- 
ports to Argentina dropped to $381,000,- 
000 in 1948 and further to $129,000,000 
in 1949. Among various commodities, 
machinery exports fell from $178,000,000 
in 1947 to $61,000,000; automobiles, 


United States Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities, by Economic 


Class 


] 


‘alue in millions of dollars. 


- 


Commodities in each group are listed in order of value in 1949. 


Class totals are shown 


in table 4} 


Co odity 
1936 38 
average 
Crude materials 
Crude petroleum 1,000 bb] 28, 772 
Nonferrous ores and concentrates !_. 
Crude rubber mil. Ib_- 1,116 
Wool, unmanufactured mil, 1b.?_. 229 
Undressed furs_. -- 
Oilseeds. -. mil. Ib... 1, 908 
Hides and skins, raw, except furs_.....do__. 268 
lobacco, unmanufactured _..do 70 
Foodstuffs: 
Cotltee___. do 1, 808 
Cane sugar do 6, 092 
Fruit, edible nuts, and vegetables_. 
Cocoa or cacao beans mil. Ib 568 
Fish, ine!ndinc shellfish... do.. 346 
Wines and spirits 
Semimanufactures 
Nonferrous metals, total 3... 
Copp. r int 
Tin. 
Zine 
Wood pulp 1,000 short tons 2 128 
Gas, oi] and fuel oil. mil. bbl 28 
Sawmill products. . -mil. bd. ft 636 
Steel-mill products ia others 
Vegetable oils and fats, expressed__..mil. Ib 1, 364 
Tung oil ...do 140 
Linseed oil do (*) 
Diamonds, gems cut but unset..1,000 carats 432 
Finished manufactures: 
Paper and manufactures e 
Newsprint. mil. Ib 5, 562 
Burlaps. ~.004. 573 
Acricultural machinery and implements 
Clocks and watches____. 2 
Wool manufactures 
Cotton manufactures 
Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures 
Passenger automobiles ..number 696 


1 Including those used in manufacture of iron and steel. 


2 Actual weight. 


Quantity 


1936-38 


1947 1948 1949 average 1947 1948 1949 


99, 284 128, 557 |154, 826 21 


162 283 341 

32 173 216 265 

1, 587 1, 646 1, 480 179 317 309 240 
44 761 441 57 209 308 222 
65 122 159 103 

1, 702 1,364 | 1,264 465 139 151 95 
179 252 170 52 86 108 73 
90 S4 88 34 91 78 73 

9 499 2 774 2 94 141 601 698 796 
&, 330 6, 402 7, 457 152 411 | 313 372 
81 189 222 199 

599 547 632 36 152 194 125 
407 472 469 31 83 lil 112 

: 70 tt 83 87 

146 368 562 571 

40 176 203 224 

75 &5 176 212 

2 4 41 46 

2 322 > 176 1, 765 86 256 272 182 
63 59 0 20 85 126 126 
1,314 1, 867 1, 574 17 102 152 113 
20 9 433 66 

383 379 327 86 109 | S4 63 
122 133 65 18 35 27 12 
117 i | (*) 34 1 2 
348 388 335 23 53 56 41 

; a 120 363 438 453 
7,916 8, 791 9, 279 107 343 413 438 
542 506 $47 35 109 131 103 

5 35 81 83 

9 yt 60 1 

20 33 55 47 

42 24 45 43 

26 22 31 31 

1,453 | 28,047 7, 543 1 2 30 9 


3 Including those used in manufacture of iron and steel; also a small value of finished products, 


* Less than one half the unit specified. 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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New Instrumentality for Transporting the World’s Goods 


U. S. Foreign Trade by Air: 


Its Development and Potentialities 


N. W. KENDALL 


TRANSPORTATION DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


In Consultation With the Transportation and 
Communications Branch, 


Office of International Trade 


As A NEW INSTRUMENTALITY 
of transport to move the world’s goods in 
oversea commerce, air cargo services 
have made an increasingly important 
contribution to United States foreign 
trade during the postwar period. Trade 
by air in 1947 amounted to 27,480 tons 
valued at approximately $283,000,000, 
representing increases of 81.3 and 61.0 
percent, respectively, over 1946. While 
air trade accounted for only a small frac- 
tion of 1 percent of the tonnage of total 
United States foreign trade, it consti- 
tuted 1.4 percent of the combined value 
of United States exports of domestic and 
foreign merchandise and general imports 
during 1947, and more recent data indi- 
cate a continuing growth in the propor- 
tion of air trade to total trade. The fact 
that trade by air is substantially greater 
in terms of value than in terms of ship- 
ping weight provides a clue to the unique 
role of air transportation in foreign 
commerce. 

Air cargo services are utilized when 
the speed of surface transport is inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the exporter 
or importer. In most cases—though by 
no means all—the commodities flown be- 
tween the United States and other coun- 
tries are relatively high-valued. The 
higher the value of a commodity, the 
smaller, generally speaking, is the pro- 
portion which freight rates are of its 


NoTe.—This article includes material 
drawn from a comprehensive report prepared 
by Mr. Kendall under the title “United States 
Overseas Air Cargo Services.” That report 
may be purchased, for 45 cents per copy, from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
or from any of the Field Offices of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 
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total price, and the greater its ability to 
bear the relatively high rates of air lines 
without restricting the sale and market- 
ing area of the commodity. High speed 
in moving valuable goods is desired so 
that they may be exposed for the short- 
est possible time to the risk of pilferage 
and damage; moreover, interest costs on 
the goods while in transit may be re- 
duced. Aijir-line charges on certain 
highly valuable cargo, including the basic 
rate and the valuation charge, may be 
lower than steamship rates if the latter 
are assessed on an ad valorem basis 
The swiftness of air transport in some 
cases enables the foreign trader to effect 
savings in the over-all cost of transpor- 
tation by realizing benefits that act as off- 
sets to the higher air-line freight rates. 
Cargo-insurance costs are frequently 
lower in shipping by air, owing to less 
handling of goods en route and a shorter 
exposure to loss and damage risks. The 
use of air transportation in exporting 
and importing may possibly permit 


avoidance of or reductions in packing, 





warehousing, and inventory costs. In 
the case of merchandise needed for “fj. 
ins” or for display purposes, or to meet 
seasonal demands, air cargo may be used 
for quick delivery, so that large inven. 
tories for such purposes need not be 
maintained at all times. 

Volume of business may be stepped 
up, in several possible ways, through the 
use of air cargo service. For example. 
air service may permit the enlargement 
of markets through rapid delivery to 
more distant areas than could prac- 
ticably be served by steamships. In- 
creased sales might also result from 
closer adjustment to market conditions 
than is possible through the use of sur- 
face transport. Types of business, such 
as shipment of perishable products. 
might be added—business that would not 
be handled in the absence of air service 
Also, air transport may offer certain ap- 
peals to the customer—such as the pos- 
sibility of receiving, with dispatch, ad- 
vance samples of goods—eventually 
leading to augmented sales 


U.S. merchandise is flown to many foreign markets. 
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History of the Services 


UNITED STATES oversea air cargo serv- 
ices—those between continental United 
States and other areas by native and 
foreign carriers—developed very slowly 
prior to World War II. Scheduled 
United States international air express 
service was initiated in 1929 with limited 
operations between the United States 
and Canada. The extension of such 
service to Latin America began in 1930. 
Additional scheduled express services 
were inaugurated as follows: Trans-Paci- 
fic (to Manila) in 1936; trans-Pacific ‘to 
Hong Kong) in 1937; trans-Pacific (to 
New Zealand) in 1940; to Alaska in 1940; 
and trans-Atlantic in 1941. By the time 
of Pearl Harbor, only the express service 
to Latin America had developed to an 
appreciable extent, and even in that 
service the volume of traffic was small— 
fewer than 900 tons during the year 
1941. High rates constituted one of the 
chief deterrents to wider use of the serv- 
ices, though it is probable that develop- 
ment of mail routes and passenger busi- 
ness overshadowed the promotion of 
express and freight services and 
tended to prevent maximum develop- 
ment of the prewar air cargo potential. 

Entry of the United States into the war 
in December 1941 marked the turning 
point in development of the Nation’s 
oversea air transport services. From a 
relatively small-scale commercial enter- 
prise conducted by a single company and 
its affiliates, the United States interna- 
tional air transportation system was 
transformed into a world-wide network 
of air routes flown intensively by a num- 
ber of American carriers under military 
contracts, Key personnel, equipment, 
and facilities supplied by commercial air 
lines, including domestic lines, consti- 
tuted the nucleus for development of the 
Air Transport Command and the Naval 
Air Transport Service; and, until 1944, 
the air lines’ contribution represented 
the bulk of the total cargo activity of 
those two military air arms. In 1944, 
the civilian air lines handled approxi- 
mately 195,000,000 ton-miles of cargo 
and mail in world-wide service (includ- 
ing domestic service) under contract to 
ATC and NATS—a total many times as 
high as the prewar volume of cargo and 
mail traffic moved in United States 
commercial oversea services. 

After the war ended, the route mileage 
of international air operations was 
sharply increased with grants of operat- 
ing authority by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to a number of United States car- 
riers which before the war operated only 
domestically, and by additions to pre- 
war oversea routes. The CAB also 
granted permits to a number of foreign- 
flag carriers for certain scheduled serv- 
ices touching the United States. Upon 
this expanded network of scheduled 
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TABLE 1.—United States Haports of Domestic and Foreign Merchandise, and General 
Imports: Air Shipments and Total Shipments Shown Separately, by Value and Ship- 
ping Weight, 1943-47 

[All data in thousands] 





United States air Total United States United States air Total United States 
exports exports imports imports 
Year and quarter } l 
Value Shipping Value | Shipping | Value | Shipping Value Shipping 
(dollars) | _Welght. | (dollars) | Weight. | (dollars) | Weight. | (dollars) | Weight 
; (pounds) (pounds) ia (pounds) — (pounds) 
1943—total for year 25, 511 10, 484 | 12,964,905 175, 440, 420 92, 839 | 8, 243 3, 381, 349 | 100, 441, 920 
1944—total for year 38, 542 8, 611 14, 258, 702 |187, 099, 698 89, 149 8, 918 3,919, 270 | 119, 300, 273 
1945-— Ist 9, 951 2, 567 2, 818, 758 | 33, 155, 356 | 24, 068 775 1, 002, 298 28, 554, 378 
2d 13, 183 3,033 | 3,008, 782 | 53, 259,441 | 28, 133 | 893 | 1,097,945 | 31, 674, 504 
3d 14, 138 2, 462 2, 146, 464 | 51, 793, 286 | 25, 821 | 659 | 1,057, 125 31, 401, 479 
4th 14, 937 3, 131 1,831, 621 | 49, 231, 076 | 29, 750 | 469 969, 686 31, 253, 932 
| | — a = “ - * 
Year 1945 52, 209 11,193 | 9,805, 625 |187, 439,159 | 107,772 2,796 | 4,147,054 | 122, 884, 293 
| 
I946—Ist 17, 228 3,112 | 2,283,420 | 53,344,432 | 13,007 | 553 | 1,095,646 | 29, 242, 964 
2d 28, 598 5, 293 2, 485, 050 | 47, 996, 436 14, 539 | 1, 208 1, 181, 1638 30, 454, 935 
3d 30, 115 5, 657 2,351, 493 | 69, 258, 897 15, 616 | 3, 577 | 1, 230, 162 35, 357, 292 
4th 39, 405 &, 606 2, 619,519 | 53, 631, 059 17, 298 2,314 | 1,401,924 32, 237, 047 
Year 1946 115, 346 22, 668 | 9, 739, 482 |224, 230,824 | 60, 460 | 7,647 | 4,908,895 | 127, 292, 238 
1947— Ist 44,413 9, OR4 3, 586,075 | 64, 765,173 | 19, 435 | 2,755 | 1,412,059 35, 299, 893 
2d 49, 694 10, 368 3, 942, 752 (‘) 21, 996 | 2,779 | 1, 449, O88 (') 
3d 44, 026, 10, O89 3, 411, 430 | (') 20, 131 2,919 | 1, 323, 030 (1) 
ith 55, 456 14, 535 3, 489, 489 () 27, 967 2,430 | 1,549, 180 @) 
Year 1947 193, 589 44,076 | 14, 429, 746 (‘) 89, 529 10, 883 | 5, 733, 357 (‘) 


Not available, Shipping weight of total trade was discontinued after May 1947. 

Source: Derived from data compiled by Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census, U. 8S. Department of Com- 

merce. Shipping weight in the case of total U. 8. imports is an approximation, since the data were obtained from 
monthly reports subject to revision. 
United States and foreign-flag services 
have been superimposed the services of 
noncertificated United States carriers 
and foreign carriers performing contract 
services to and from this country. The 
rapid growth in United States oversea 
air cargo operations as a result of the 
establishment of new scheduled services 
and the initiation of many important 
nonscheduled services is reflected in the 
following presentation of data concern- 
ing recent trends in trade by air. 


United States Foreign Trade 
by Air 
AIR-TRADE STATISTICS based on in- 
formation collected by the Bureau of the 


Census, United States Department of 
Commerce, cover the period 1943 


through 1947. Table 1 shows for that 
period the dollar value of the following: 
United States exports by air of domestic 
and foreign merchandise, total United 
States exports of domestic and foreign 


Air cargo service has various distinctive “appeals” 
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merchandise, United States general im- 
ports of merchandise by air, and total 
United States general imports of mer- 
chandise. Shipping weight is also shown 
except in the case of total United States 
exports and imports for the final three 
quarters of 1947. 

Among the salient conclusions which 
may be drawn from table 1 are, first, that 
air trade constitutes a very small, though 
increasing, proportion of total United 
States foreign trade; second, that both 
the value and the shipping weight of ex- 
ports by air increased sharply over the 
preceding year during each of the years 
1945, 1946, and 1947; third, that after 
a sharp drop in value-per-pound in 1946 
from the abnormally high 1945 level, both 
value and shipping weight of general im- 
ports by air rose in 1947; and that since 
1945 air exports have consistently been 
much in excess of air imports, in terms 
of both dollar value and poundage. 


Air Trade by Commodity 
Group 


TABLE 2 shows for each quarter of 1946 
and 1947 the value of United States air 
exports of domestic and foreign mer- 
chandise by commodity group. 
Although table 2 is based on com- 
modity groups rather than individual 
commodities, it is apparent that a wide 
variety of manufactured goods move by 


TABLE 2.- 





In thousands of dollars 
4 
—— Commodity description 
ee Ye it} 2 
194 jt ] ] r 
01 Animals and animal products, edible 1, 749 694 309 7 
03 | Leather and manufactures __ 2. 279 R11 44 4 
05 | Furs and manufactures f)2 701 1,411 
09 | Animals and animal products, inedible, n 12 150 13 U 
18 | Vegetable food products and beverages ) 129 ) i 
23 Rubber and manufactures 742 83 sf 279 
29 Vegetable products, inedible, except fiber and wood, r 1.84 529 1 JN 
31 | Cotton wearing apparel__- 2, 14 711 144 2 
33 | Cotton and manufactures, n. e. s 2, 122 7S0 19] Av 
34 | Wool wearing apparel I7R Sf % 12 
35 | Wool and manufactures, n. e. s N57 x8 2 7f 
36 | Wearing apparel, synthetic fibers 2, 346 6, 7¢ 6, 209 7, 936 
37 | Synthetic fibers and manufactures, n. ¢ 7, 187 2, 518 7s “ 
39 | Textile fibers and manufactures, n. ¢ 49 s 624 1H 
48 | Wood and paper...- f s 147 6 
53 | Precious stones and semiprecious, imitation anc just 
monds : sau 2,7 209 47 7 
59 | Nonmetallic minerals, n. e. s___ 8 184 107 99 
63 | Iron and steel manufactures__- 2,14 675 f 42 
65 | Precious metals and plated ware, except jewelry, gold or 
ore, and coin wa ee 007 42 { 49] 
69 | Metals and manufactures except machinery and vehick 4 1 244 ri 
71 ‘lectrical machinery and apparatus 1S] , 432 233 2, 049 
73 | Industrial machinery and parts, except electrica 4, 7¢ 1, 49 267 1, O4 
75 | Agricultural machinery, implements and parts 44( 119 107 ™) 
76 | Autos, parts, accessories and service equipment 7) HG ist) 115 
77 | Aircraft parts and accessories. - 6,17 4, 767 4,812 17 
79 | Machinery and vehicles, n. e. s 1,7 21 45 408 
83 | Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 2 8, &30 571 208 
89 | Chemicals and related products, n. « 2,019 43 612 1] 
91 | Photographic and optical goods 8, 901 2, 208 2, 071 2, 342 
92 | Dental equipment and supplies. 2,4 HE 472 604 
93 | Fountain pens and parts and mechanical pencils 15, Git f 285 817 
94 | Books and printed matter. -_- » 619 27 5 639 
95 | Watches, clocks and parts_ R07 1, 940 1, 644 1, 397 
96 | Jewelry, including precious metals 10, 188 2, 227 1, 720 3, 195 
97 | Beads, bead articles, notions, and novelties 1, 960 643 193 2 
98 | Merchandise, value less than 25 dollars__ 2, 807 2 l 1, 221 
99 | Miscellaneous commodities, n. e. s_- 10, 223 3, 349 2, 512 2, 219 
ene 193, 589 45¢ 44, ()26 49, 694 
Source: Derived from data compiled by Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce 
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air from the United States. This cate- 
gory of product dominates the air export 
movement; however, the table shows that 
commodities in the groups “products of 
agriculture,” “animals and _ products,” 
and “products of mines” are also repre- 
sented in the out-bound United States air 
trade. Table 2 reveals further that a 
relatively small number of commodity 
groups accounted for the bulk of total 
exports by air in 1946 and 1947. This is 
emphasized by table 3, which is derived 
from table 2. 

Air exports in the 10 commodity 
groups shown in table 3 during the 
years 1946 and 1947 were valued in the 
aggregate at nearly $215,000,000 and for 
that 2-year period comprised 69.5 per- 
cent of the total value of all United 
States air exports. A comparison of 
the rankings in 1946 and 1947 indicates 
that, in general, the same commodity 
groups were predominant in both years. 

Tables 4 and 5 pertaining to air im- 
ports correspond to tables 2 and 3 deal- 
ing with air exports. The former 
portrays the value of general imports 
by air during each quarter of 1946 and 
1947, by commodity group, while the lat- 
ter discloses the relative importance of 
goods in the air import movement during 
1946 and 1947. As in the case of air 
exports, but to a somewhat less marked 
degree, the 10 leading air import com- 
modities in 1947, on the basis of value, 
were also relatively important in 1946 


hu Cornmmoditu G) Oup a) dha Quarter, 





However, in the case of imports, the 
concentration of dollar value in a fey 
commodities was more pronounced. The 
10 commodity groups shown in table 5 
accounted for 79.8 percent of the tota 
value of all United States genera] im. 
ports by air during the 2-year Period, 9 
of the 10 (watches, clocks, and parts: 
and precious and semiprecious Stones 
and imitation and industrial diamonds) 
alone making up 56.5 percent. 

The foregoing discussion of air trade 
by commodity group has been in terms 
of dollar value. An analysis on the basis 
of shipping weight would reveal a some. 
what different picture with respect to 
leading commodities. For example, such 
commodities as machinery parts, books 
and printed matter, textile fibers ang 
manufactures, and inedible vegetable 
products would constitute relatively im. 
portant components of total air exports 
on the basis of shipping weight, though 
not necessarily in terms of value. In the 
case of air imports, one of the chief com. 
modities on a weight basis was avocados 
Under agreements with Cuba, avocados 
have been imported only during the 
period from June 1 to September 30, and 
not during the remainder of the year. 
While relatively low-valued, shipments 
of avocados aggregated approximately 
2,200,000 pounds during the third quarter 
of 1946, or nearly 63 percent of the total 
shipping weight of air imports during 
that period. 


1946 and 1947 
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Air Trade by Country of Origin 
or Destination 


A RELATIVELY FEW countries account 
for the greater part of the value and 
shipping weight of exports from and im- 
ports to the United States via air, as will 
be seen from table 6. But it is note- 
worthy that this country has conducted 
trade by air with most foreign countries. 
An analysis of foreign trade by air during 
April 1947 reveals that, of some 139 indi- 
vidual countries or areas listed in Census 
Schedule C Code Classification of Coun- 
tries, all but 22 were destination areas for 
United States air exports, and all but 54 
were origin countries for United States 
air imports. United States air exports 
during April 1947 ranged from shipment 
of 2 pounds ‘to Bulgaria) to 631,055 
pounds ‘to Mexico); in terms of value 
from $1 (Eastern Italian Africa) to $2,- 
585,243 (Mexico). The weight of im- 
ports by air varied from 1 pound (re- 
ceived from the Azores) to 353,077 
pounds (from Canada) ; while their value 
ranged from $24 (Paraguay) to $2,826,- 
893 (Switzerland). 

Table 6 summarizes for the year 1947 
the value and shipping weight of United 
States exports by air of domestic and 
foreign merchandise and general imports 
of merchandise by air, by specified coun- 
tries of destination and origin, respec- 
tively. The countries are arranged by 
continent; and, for the sake of brevity, 


only selected countries of importance in 
air trade with the United States are 
shown individually, the remainder being 
grouped as residual items under each 
continent. 

The 1947 summary shown in table 6 
reveals much information concerning 
the geographical pattern of United 
States foreign trade by air. Referring 
to exports first, it will be observed that 
25,600,000 pounds were exported from 
the United States to other areas of 
North America, constituting 58.1 percent 
of the total shipping weight of United 
States air exports. Two countries, Cuba 
and Mexico, alone accounted for 40.2 
percent of the weight of total air ex- 
ports from the United States. Next in 
importance as a market for United 


TABLE 3. 


States air exports was South America, 
which represented 25.2 percent of the 
total weight. Europe accounted for 10.9 
percent of total United States air export 
tonnage in 1947, while Asia, Africa, and 
Australia, New Zealand, and Oceania, in 
that order, made up the remaining 5.8 
percent. On the basis of value of air 
exports, the six continents ranked in the 
same order as in the case of shipping 
weight, but the relationships among the 
individual countries and continents were 
somewhat different. Europe, with Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg and Sweden pre- 
dominating, accounted for 24 percent of 
the total value of United States exports 
by air, a much larger share of the total 
than in the case of shipping weight. Asia 
and South America also showed higher 


Relative Importance of Leading Commodities in the Air Export Trade of the 


United States, 1946-47 


UP Commodity description 
6) Wearing apparel, synthetic fibers 
&3 | Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
7 Aircraft parts and accessories 
93 | Fountain pens and parts and mechanical 
pencils 
96 | Jewelry, including precious metals 
05 | Furs and manufactures 
71 | Electrical machinery and apparatus 
91 | Photographic and optical goods 


37 Synthetic fiber 
95 | Watches, clocks 


ind manufactures, n. « 
ind parts 


Total 


Source: Derived from table 2. 


: Combine Percent of 
Rank in ymbined | Percent o 


Rank in Rank in 2 years, | pein bt pedo 
047 ‘ ae <a years, | ¢ - 
1947 1946 — | ‘1946-47 | modities, 
‘ |} (000) | 1946-47 
Seiediaioc ied 
l 6 2 $35, 308 11.4 
2 l 1 41,722 13.5 
4 3 26, 215 8.5 
i 3 4 25, 774 8.3 
2 5 21, 539 7.0 
6 5 6 18, 584 6.0 
7 9 8 12, 761 4.1 
8 7 7 14, 697 4.8 
9 5 9 10, 521 3.4 
10 14 10 7, 772 2.5 


214, 893 69. ! 


oa 


TARLE 4 Value of United States General Imports of Merchandise by Air, by Commodity Group, and by Quarter, 1946 and 1947 
{In thousands of dollars 
1047 1916 
és ( } 7 —— — = -_ 
Year ith sd 2d ist Year ith 3d 2d Ist 
H juarter uarter quartér quarter 1946 quarter quarter quarter quarter 
0! AY nit , 1 ) 4() 160 606 148 552 205 | 112 167 68 
\ Lea i il actu 1,18] 06 192 186 407 3, 754 1, 234 | 909 905 706 
05) Ft uf ure 1S SAY 1,310 1, 876 973 », 825 306 | 422 1, 878 219 
09 | At | ily q S31 985 253 13 460 307 | 127 | () 81 49 
13.| Veg } h or froze 7 l 71 { 0 3 1 
14 Veg 1 it 14 1] S| 7 l ) 
lf Fru f | 12 67 ll 1] 131 Aa) 96 9 0 
16 | Fre { ( f 12 42 ( ( 
17 | Bev 2 1 2 9 7 3 1 ( 
19) Ve ) b 21 7 } ll 31 20 5 ] ( 
22) Dr ! AVES, t 208 76 8 2 42 87 60 9 8 10 
Ver iw 1edit 1s3 153 1 272 343 700 230 | 216 224 30 
at Nur «ek 33] 61 142 }] 4 245 73 72 82 18 
27 lol j 10 521 14 } 66 19 Ss 13 26 
mm) Ve t ied il d,1 "44 20) 19 4s 112 158 72 25 45 16 
2) Ce el l 77 34 26 26 216 37 16 103 30 
Co ir l tit 22 25 24 115 0 14 2 9 
Wool w ] Zit 3s 25 57 261 ay 50 45 67 
i) Wo j 1 ( 10 16 20 10 139 45 26 21 47 
8 | Sill 1 1 42 220 66 67 74 109 14 79 103 184 
i) Tex ' xetur 1 57 119 99 196 668 | 217 182 175 94 
41S) Wor } $ 11 S l 35 17 Ss 5 5 
7 | Prec | l lustrial 
diat ty 4,178 2, 851 1, 768 2, 358 19, 017 2, 798 5, 262 5, 264 , 693 
+] Nonmeta mine iS, I 1§ 4 7 28 36 207 32 155 ll 9 
65 Prec 1 | ind | 1 w id ewelry, gold or 
Iver 1 n 4, 19 40 0 7 4, 682 2,040 1,396 812 434 
67 Jewelry iding preci 227 4 is ; 76 SUu2 215 229 219 229 
69 | Metals and manufactures excludin2 machinery and vehicles, n. ¢ 145 60 28 2 32 95 24 31 30 10 
78 | Ma ind vehicles 17 Os 55 ’ 55 104 39 | 31 16 18 
&3 | Med land pharmaceutical prey 1,0 78 (4 437 374 1,005 266, 340 255 144 
87 | Soap a toilet preparation 5N2 151 14 112 275 1,035 303 457 243 32 
89 | Cher id related pr 2 l il 4 9 | 58 7} l 10 (1) 
91 Photog c and optical id 424 S70 792 314 150 804 >| 369 143 163 129 
93 | Musical truments, to and sport s 101 a 4 15 | 87 58 22 6 l 
5 | Books and printed matter 1,611 201 of 1,078 148 766 151 364 116 | 135 
% | Watch: locks, and part 10, 75 13. 395 ) S818 8, 674 8 S69 13, 872 5, 577 2, 386 2, 534 3, 375 
7 | Art work 1, 939 64 518 365 402 1, 268 554 234 166 314 
s Artic] nat n Un 1 States returned 10, O54 3, 000 4] 2 147 2, 432 5, 268 1,712 2 ORO 688 788 
99 | Miscel Is com lit I 827 260 2 333 &2 440 115 OF 114 117 
otal 89, 529 27, 967 20, 131 21, 996 19, 435 60, 460 17, 298 15, 616 14, 539 13, 007 
' Less than $500. Source: Derived from duta compiled by Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce 
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percentages of total United States air 
exports in terms of value than in terms 
of shipping weight, while North America 
showed a considerably lower percentage. 
With respect to United States imports 
by air during 1947, table 6 discloses that, 
in terms of shipping weight, the United 
States purchased the greater part of its 
air-borne goods from other countries in 
North America—81.6 percent of the total 
air import tonnage. The leading coun- 
tries of origin were Cuba, Canada, and 
Mexico. Next to North America in terms 
of weight of shipments by air to the 
United States ranked Europe, South 
America, Asia, Africa, and Australia, 
New Zealand, and Oceania, in that order. 
In terms of import value, however, the 
picture was much different. Air imports 
from Europe constituted 70.5 percent of 
the total value of United States air im- 
ports. Switzerland alone made up nearly 
one-half (47.9 percent) of the total. 


Air Trade in Leading Individual 
Commodities, by Country 


BECAUSE OF the numerous countries 
engaged in air trade with the United 
States and the wide variety of goods 
shipped, it is not practicable to present 
in this article a summary of air exports 
or imports on a country-by-commodity 
or commodity-by-country basis, even for 
a single period of time. As an alterna- 
tive, there are shown below the major 
countries of destination for a number of 
leading United States air export com- 
modities and the major countries of 
origin for several leading United States 
air import commodities, based on Census 
data for a 4-month period in 1947. 


UNITED STATES AIR EXpPorTs 


Selected major 
commodities 


Major countries of 
destination 


Textile fibers and Mexico; Cuba; Bel- 
manufactures ____ gium; Argentina; 
Switzerland; Swe- 

den; Brazil. 

Medicinal prepara- Mexico; Cuba; Brazil; 

a ae ib Argentina; Switzer- 
land. 

Fountain pens__-_-- Mexico; Belgium; Bra- 
zil; Argentina; In- 
dia; Philippines. 

Photographic and Mexico; Brazil. 

optical equipment_ 

Jewelry --.-------. Mexico; Philippines. 

Machinery -..-._-.-- Mexico; Cuba, Brazil; 
Argentina; Belgium. 

a a eee Mexico; Switzerland. 


UNITED StTaTes Air IMPORTS 


Selected major Major countries of 


commodities origin 
Watches and clocks. Switzerland. 
Precious stones__._._. South Africa; Brazil; 
Russia; Venezuela. 
Precious metals._... Russia; United King- 
dom. 
Furs and manufac- Canada; Russia. 
BIN cc etccdicrntigreniocaabias 
Photographic and Germany. 
optical equipment_ 
Horses for breeding _ Eire. 
Wnited States arti- Mexico. 
cles returned___-__ 
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Trade at Leading Airports 


CONCLUDING THE SERIES of tables 
derived from Census data, table 7 
summarizes for the year 1946, and 
for the 22-month period ended Octo- 
ber 1947, the value and _= shipping 
weight of exports and imports through 
Relative 


TABLE 5. Importance of 


Leading Commodities in the 





36 selected 


airports. 
the table will reveal information con- 


Inspection of 


cerning the relative importance of 
various airports in United States trade 
by air, and differences among airports 
with respect to the value per pound 
of in-bound and out-bound air move. 
ments. 


hir Import Trade of the 


United States, 1946-47 


Group 


No 


ale scription 


96 | Watches, clocks and parts 
Precious and semiprecious stones 

tation and industrial diamond 
05 Furs and manufactures 
65 | Precious metals and plated ware, excluding 

jewelry, gold or silver ore, and coi! 

91 Photographic and optical goods 
97 Art works 
09 | Animals and products, inedib 
95 | Books and printed m r 
01 | Animals and animal pro 
03 Leather and manufactures 





Soure D-rived from tabl> 4 


TABLE 6. United States Ewrports bu 
eral Imports of Merchandise by Air: 
or Destination, Year 1947 





Ex} 
( itin snd cou Per 
Va cent 
I if 
North Americ 
Canada 5, 274, W2s 2.7 
Mexico 27, 267, TH 14.1 
Central America 4, 003, 44 1.7 
Cuba 18, 383. 608 ; 
Other North Amer 4, 706, 3K 24 
Total, North A i 64, 726, 189 4 
24 139 
10, 948, 407 7 
§. (07. 667 
12 885. 853 6.7 
America 5. 136, 770 27 
I il, Sou Amer 7. 307. 36 29 7 
Europ 
Sweden 7, 763, 073 10 
United Kingdom 4. 753. 063 9 
Netherlands 2, 470, 249 l 
Belgium and Luxembour 12. 677. OR 6 
France 4, 903, 764 2 
Switzerland fi, 276, 41 3. 2 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 15, 934 ( 
Other Europe 7, 532, 875 3.9 
Total, Europ. 46, 423, 35 24.0 
Asia 
Turkey 516, O65 3 
India and Pakistan 4, 582, 605 24 
Thailand $04, 243 2 
Philippines, Re public of 8, 467, 159 413 
China 2, O41, 525 1.0 
Other Asia 4, 695, 072 2.4 
Total, Asia 20), 606, 669 10. ¢ 
Australia, New Zealand and 
Oceania, total _. 1, 305, O74 7 
Africa: 
Egypt 1, 292, 31 7 
Belgian Congo 117, 138 | 
Union of South Africa S51, SSS i 
Other Africa ROS, 82] 4 
Total, Africa 3, 130, 162 1.6 
Grand total 193, 589, 281 100.0 


Source 
Commerce. 


Combined Percent of 


Rank in Rank i 2 vears, value aq Value of 
1047 1946 1946 and | “Sears, all com. 
1947 140-47 Modities 

O00 1946, 47" 
1 9 ] $4, 628 4 

9 , 9 172 x 

j 7,873 

{ 4 g, 4 &9 
pa ‘ +, 20) 5 
rs ( 7 $, 207 21 

- li 0 2 OF + 
" 2 14 

M i s 2, 37 Lf 

4 14 I 1, S71 | 
' 1,95 3 
679 18 


lir of Domestic and Forcign 
Value and Shipping Weight, 





1 


Verchandise , and Gen- 


hu ¢ ountriu of Origin 





I Per , Per 
if 1ollar f = of 
if t re tot 
; 4 401, S&S 62, 33 8 
j 16.8 bt) 2 } 6, 400 ) 
2] . N NTS 697. TS5 64 
204 25. 4 H7s 2, Aae 32 
714 4 , t ] 4,313 14 ¢ 
7 & ] 1] 13, 3 2 su av s 
271 f 7. 300 11 154, 067 { 
ATS 7.9 ] 736 7 427 
7 2 iw T2Q ~ 166. 061 
67 ] 675, 24 ‘ 1456 4 
ISO) 2.3 is, 12 147, 577 
any 2 2 7.09 HIG 7.Y HO2, SAS 
53. 64¢ ] 549. 880 f 22, 046 
, 650 1.3 4, O51, 406 8 4 153, 276 4 
222 7 1, 528, 662 l 8, 745 
», O61 2. € 1, 496, 2¢ 42, Y26 ‘ 
O19 1.1 2, 854, 54 1.2 121, 383 ] 
116 hed $2, 890, OS2 17.9 282, S01 2.6 
W32 0 4, 483, 787 5.0 17, 128 . 
6y «5 6, 236, 723 7.0 448, VIO 11 
i 10.9 | 63, 096, 435 70. f 1, 147, 210 
911 l 613, 099 7 6, O87 l 
839 r 251, 508 , 9, 392 ] 
fr ] 1, 016, 991 1.1 ® OM) } 
717 | 22, 684 ‘i 47, 104 4 
O64 4 7A, 221 s 26, 787 . 
06 1.2| 1,774,445 2.0 57, 678 5 
}, 800 10 4,813, 038 5.4 155, 998 14 
AAO , 109, 725 ] 34, 934 
, 217 7 782, 651 if) 65, 610 6 
$14 ] 83, 063 cn SSY v 
022 3 2, OS4, 341 2. 3 1, 248 0 
9 2 71, 422 1 5, 602 l 
i #4 ] 3, 022, 377 3.4 73, 349 
280) 100.0  &Y, 528. 847 100.0 | 10, 927, 446 100. | 


44, 006, 


Derived from data compiled by Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census, U, 8 
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of Trends During 1948 and 1949 An inspection of impor ts and exports 27,480 tons recorded for 1947. A similar 
* separately reveals that in 1948 imports computation for 1949 would reveal a 
“a OVER-ALL STATISTICS of trade by air increased relatively more than exports further, though relatively smaller, in- 
’ * during 1948 and 1949 have not been com- at both airports. In 1949, however, a crease over the preceding year. 
7 piled, but the available data indicate a much larger increase occurred in exports 
orts ange } are eee er : Kaeer ry ah sed 5 
und decline in the annual rate of growth of than in imports at Miami International Description of Present Services 
) total air trade. As shown in table 7, Airport. A break-down of imports and 
= two airports have been predominant in exports at LaGuardia Field is not readily WHILE THE GREATER PART of the 
United States foreign trade by air, ac- available for November and December total trade by air is handled by United 
counting for the greater part of both 1949, but for the first 10 months of 1949 States certificated carriers in scheduled 
the total air exports and total air imports. imports rose 12.0 percent over the cor- operations, noncertificated, nonscheduled 
Table 8 summarizes the trends in the responding period of 1948, while exports air lines carry substantial portions of the 
movement of international air cargo (ex- declined by 1.9 percent. traffic in trans-Atlantic, Latin-Ameri- 
at 9 . ' the ; : 
ry cluding mail) to and from those ports The data reported in table 8 are not can, and Alaskan services. In general, 
in during 1947, 1948, and 1949. strictly comparable with Census data, the latter air lines have specialized to a 
a According to table 8, the volume of as indicated by relatively small differ- greater degree than certificated carriers 
combined air exports and imports at La ences in figures tor exports or imports in rendering all-cargo services rather 
Sea Guardia Field, as measured in pounds, during certain months in 1947. More- than combined passenger-cargo services. 
‘i increased 17.8 percent in 1948 as com- over, as shown above, the traffic trends These nonscheduled all-cargo services 
pared with 1947 but decreased 1.2 per- at the two airports were markedly dif- have proved to be a highly useful addi- 
22 cent in 1949 as compared with 1948. In ferent in 1949. Nonetheless, the statis- tion to the relatively limited number of 
14 contrast, the total volume of air cargo tics in table 8 pertain to a large segment scheduled all-cargo services offered by 
Lt moving in and out of Miami International of total United States foreign trade by certificated carriers. 
3 Airport in oversea trade continued to air and are among the best readily avail- United States certificated air carriers 
70.8 rise in 1949, showing an increase of 23.6 able indicators of such trade. Using engaged in oversea cargo services were 
percent over 1948. The net effect of the data shown in tables 7 and 8, and assum- authorized, as of March 15, 1949, to serve 
1.2 percent decrease at LaGuardia and ing that over-all trends at the two lead- a total of 249 points, of which 169 were 
the 23.6 percent increase at Miami was ing airports are indicative of trends in receiving service and at 80 of which serv- 
en- an increase of 16.9 percent in 1949 for the other airports as a group, one may esti- ice had not been initiated or had been 
gin two airports combined. The correspond- mate that total foreign trade by air in temporarily suspended. Of the 169 
ing figure for 1948 was an increase of 1948 amounted to approximately 36,000 points being served, 29 were in continen- 
22.3 percent over 1947. tons, an increase of 31 percent over the tal United States, 12 in U. S. territories 
. TasLe 7. Value and Shipping Weight of United States Air Exports of Domestic and Foreign Merchandise and General Imports by Air, 
er Year 1946 and 22 Months Ended October 1947, at 36 Selected Airports? : 
if [Value in thousands of dollars; weight in thousands of pounds] 
7 Export Imports 
ry. \irport Value Shipping weight Value Shipping weight 
6.4 
14 ¢ 146 22 months Rank 1046 22 months | Rank 1946 22 months Rank 1946 22 months | Rank 
’ Miam 102 97, 845 l 10, 679 l 17, 605 21, 510 2 3, 103 6, 841 1 
New York (La 23 Goo MS. N47 9 0 2 33, 410 &S, 602 1 576 1,811 2 
{ Brow 14, 077 20, 700 ; 2, 29. 4 1, 286) 1, 456 7 123 283 9 
San At ‘ ( 14, 42! { 1,540 3 750 2, 223 3 483 744 5 
| San Fra XS 5, OM 174 14 772 1, 734 6 10 47 19 
{ New O 1, 571 4, 30 6 432 6 Lit 228 21 132 217 10 
1.7 Fort Wort! 4,142 4, 221 7 h41 54 12 1,050 1, 051 Ss 23 23 24 
- Oakland rayi 4, 183 S 63 382 18 l 6 34 2) 1 34 
Newark iS 3, 133 9 15S 654 9 55 1, 739 5 12 65 16 
Los Angel 1,035 2, 972 10 108 559 13 1, 280 2, 034 4 39 121 12 
West Palm Beach. I 1, 548 2 Oi ll 37 79 7 78 105 23 32 169 11 
2 Houstor 27 2, 4 12 1 634 10 2 146 16 14 26 
1.4 St. Petersbur 1, 200 2, 30 l 2 1, 654 5 121 778 il 110 732 6 
5 Honolulu, T. H 353 2, 133 14 6s 281 19 148 401 19 8 35 21 
{ E] Paso Lo 1,914 1 17¢ 450 16 401 731 13 60 SS 15 
1.1 Chicago 1, 043 1,84 lf as 214 22 119 1, 009 9 3 14 27 
af Dallas 27 1, 4 17 i) 510 15 v0 W07 10 57 vi 18 
Buffalo_. H47 1,197 IS 134 280) 20) 11 382 20 22 SY 14 
: Tampa 24s 1, 006 Iv 226 674 s * 543 17 S10 815 4 
4.1 Burlington, V1 751 1, 078 21) 151 22) 21 7 157 22 23 31 23 
San Juan, P. R 21 1, 022 21 232 427 17 431 623 14 356 576 7 
10. 5 Seattle 291 805 22 221 617 11 25 86 25 11 22 25 
Washington, 1). ¢ 333 674 23 54 112 27 111 426 18 5 10 29 
Laredo 442 AG 4 166 201 23 70 73 27 10 | 11 28 
l Philadelphia 78 {8S 25 27 121 26 56 751 12 20 65 17 
l Boston 0) 164 Ot} 23 103 28 194 595 15 159 963 3 
l Baltimore 152 337 27 52 126 25 31 50 30 22 36 20 
i Pembina, N. Dak 125 276 2s 75 130 24 15 16 33 7 7 31 
: Detroit 127 246 Dat) 7 HH 30 24 85 26 34 35 22 
3 | Cleveland 79 164 30 43 R5 29 is 60 28 7 i) 30 
Great Falls, Mont 4 113 31 15 37 32 ( 2 36 (?) (?) 36 
1.4 | Albany 7 67 32 2 10 36 2 6 35 (2) (2) 35 
Hartford 60 33 12 35 3 57 29 , 7 3 33 
Bangor, Maine 59 58 34 35 60 31 71 87 24 272 318 8 
3 Springfield, Ma 39 45 35 15 21 34 22 23 32 1 7 32 
: San Diego F 25 36 8 28 33 31 38 31 76 101 13 
6 Total, 36 airport 115, 134 269, 906 22, 420 5A, 739 ; 59, 92 129, 210 6, 606 : 14, 360 
) Total, alla rport 115, 346 271, 198 22 668 56, 541 60, 460 130, 578 7, 6A7 16, 888 
v0 
A - a pana as Mase seTines= ian 
The airports selected were the 36 leading ports in terms of value of exports during Bureau, and refer here to ports of lading for exports and ports of unlading for imports. 
the 22-month period ended October 1947. Rankings are made on the basis of total trade 2 Less than 500 pounds. 
0 me 22 months at these 36 ports rather than on the basis of all airports. Thus it is ’ Less than $500. 
, wssible th few ports not sho I @ table ‘re actually ; y » 36 lear y , , a ine 
nited States air port +~ ioasar cats at ection er webuor ta ol oamaete. Geen Source Derived from data compiled by Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census, 
t of the 22-month period. Airports are designated as in the published reports of the Census U.S. Department of Commerce, 
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Potential Market for 
Television in Bogota 


Dr. Jaime Umana de Brigard, the Director 
of Cultural Extension of the Municipality of 
Bogota, Colombia, is reportedly interested 
in installing and operating an experimental 
television station and distributing television 
receivers in the city, and requests from 
American manvfacturers complete informa- 
tion on suitable transmitting equipment in- 
cluding 500 initial receiving sets, and costs 
of installation and training of Colombian 
personnel for a period of at least 1 year 

The transmitter for the proposed station 
is to be located on a mountain top approxi- 
mately 1,500 feet above the city. The area 
to be covered is 15 by 7 kilometers, roughly 
in the shape of a rectangle, with the moun- 
tain on which the station will be located in 
the center of one of the 15-kilometer sides 
A complete wall of mountains outlines one 
of the 15-kilometer sides. While Dr. Umafia 
desires to consider all possible means of tele- 
vision transmission, he indicates that the 
station selected would be one which could 
adequately service this area, as described. 

Dr. Umana has not specified the amount 
which would be spent on this project, but 
stressed the fact that the determining factor 
in any purchase would be the system’s suit- 
ability for Bogota. It is understood that the 
project will be financed by the municipality 
and by various National Government organ- 
izations, and that slightly more than 
US$200,000 has already been obtained for 
the purpose. 

American firms are reminded that installa- 
tion of an American transmitting station in 
Bogota would undoubtedly offer future op- 
portunities for the sale of receivers in the 
area. Interested parties may write direct 
to Dr. Umana at the Direccion Cultural de 
Bogota, Colombia. 


Salt Concession in Iraq 
Offered for Exploitation 


Iragi Government authorities are inviting 
offers until September 30, 1950, for the right 
to exploitation of the Fao Salt Fields situated 
in the neighborhood of Fao, on the Persian 
Gulf. The concession will be granted for a 
period of not less than 25 years, and will 
include the production of salt and its by- 
products, and the exportation of surpluses 
after local consumption requirements have 
been met. Conditions of bidding include the 
following: 

1. Offers should be accompanied by a cash 
deposit of 5,000 Iraqi dinars (US$14,000), or 
a bank guarantee for this amount. 

2. Offers shall include the sum payable 
to the Iraqi Government on each ton of 
salt against the right of exploitation. 

3. Offers shall be written in Arabic or Eng- 
lish or in both languages. 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning 


concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 


any projected business arrangements. Additional information 


descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in al 


I in all Cases 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those area nterested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading con- 
ditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of Interna- 


tional Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan and Korea, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intell 


ligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 eacl 
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Index, by Commodities 
Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections 


Automotive Equipment, Parts and Acces- Construction—53 

sories: 24, 30, 31, 36, 54 Industr 
Bamboo and Rattan Product 19, 29 47, 50, 57, 58, 69, 62, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71 
Cement: 2, 15 74, 75 
Ceramics: 24 
Chemicals: 24, 25, 31, 67 
Chinaware: 31. 


ney 

Or) 
oo 

Es 

to 

a4 
P= 
> 
0) 


Mangrove Bark: 5 
Marine Product 16 
Metals and Metal Product 35, 47 
Clocks and Watches: 24, 31 Microscopes: 27 
Clothing and Accessorie 10, 33, 34, 44, Minerals and Ore 59 
71 Musical Instrument 8 42 
Construction: 6, 47, 51 Notions: 46 
Cutlery: 31 Novelties: 27 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 24, 25 Optical Good 19 
Educational Recordings and Film Strip Paint Varnishes and Enamel 47, 54 
9 Paper and Paper Product 25, 45 
and Paraffin: 38 
Pearl Essence: 44 


t 


Electrical Equipment, 


Supplies: 1 


A ppliance 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuff 11. 24 28. 37, Perfumes and Perfume Compounds: 3 
44 46. 52. 65. Photographic Equipment: 24 

Furniture: 73 Pipes and Connection 6 

General Merchandise: 24, 45, 73 Plastics: 42, 67 

Glass and Glassware: 31, 47 Porcelain and Earthenware: 22 

Handicraft and Artware: 13, 31 Printing Inks: 67 

Hardware: 72 Radios: 54 

Heating Equipment: 64 Rags and Waste: 25 

Hides and Skin 17 Rubber Good 29, 67 

Horticulture: 56 Salt and Sea Salt By-product 58 

+ Wal *" 
Hotel and Restaurant Equipment: 49 Scales: 20 


Sponge 12 

Store Window Accessories: 41 

Technical Information and Developments 
58, 62, 63, 65, 66, 69, 70, 74 


Household Goods: 14, 31, 35. 

Jewelers’ Item 21, 31, 46 

Leather and Leather Products: 7, 10, 62. 
Machinery, Parts and Accessories 


Agricultural—20, 47, 57 (Continued on p. 17) 
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Prospective bidders may at their own 
expense assign experts and technicians to 
the zone of the Salt Fields at Fao for exam- 
ination, study, and planning. The Directo- 
rate of Customs and Excise at Basra will 
offer such experts and technicians all neces- 
sary assistance and facilities. 

Sealed bids, marked “Offer for the conces- 
sion to exploit Fao Salt Field” should be di- 
rected to the Ministry of Finance, Baghdad, 
ke actual surface of the field is now 
about two-thirds of a square kilometer and 
produces an average of 10,000 tons of salt 
annually suitable for human consumption 
and trading purposes. Cost of production 
per ton during the last 3 years averaged 
460 fils (US$1.288). As the result of recent 
studies, it is believed that neighboring areas, 
approximating 100 square kilometers, could 
produce an additional 500,000 tons annually, 
of the following analysis: Calcium carbo- 
nate, 0.2 percent; calcium sulfate, 0.8 per- 
cent; magnesium sulfate, 0.7 percent; mag- 
nesium chloride, 0.5 percent; sodium chlo- 
ride, 94.8 percent; insoluble substances, 0.1 
percent; moisture, 2.9 percent 


Machinery Sought for 
Experimental Purposes 


The Department of Agronomy of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture in the Philippine Republic 
is planning to purchase the following ma- 
chinery for experimental purposes: Coffee 
pulper, washing machine, drier, huller, pol- 
isher, grader, roaster, and grinder, ramile or 
sisal ecorticator; cotton gin; and a twine 
machine for abaca, kenaf, ramie, jute, sisal, 
and cabo-negro fibers 

Interested United States suppliers are in- 
vited to send quotations to the Associate 
Professor of Agronomy, University of the 
Philippines, Department of Agronomy, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, College, Laguna, Republic 
of the Philippines 


U.S. Capital Sought To 
Expand Food-Packing Plant 


American participation in an established 
food-packing plant is sought by the French 
firm, Etablissements F. Cruchet et R. Ponta- 
dit. This firm owns and operates a packing 
plant for food products, such as meats (meat 
pies, pork and beef meat, prepared dishes), 
vegetables (asparagus, string beans, peas, 
mushrooms), and fruits (cherries, apples, 
apricots, pears, peaches); it also prepares 
salted meats and manufactures jam 

Although the machinery and equipment 
now in operation, valued at about US$57,000, 
is adequate to meet present requirements, the 
firm desires to modernize in order to permit 
increased production 

According to the general manager of the 
firm, any business or working agreement 
would be considered, ranging from a loan 
by an American investor of $14,250 to $28,500 
to be reimbursed by the French firm within 
5 years, to the sale to an American investor 
of a large part of the capital stock. Any 
arrangement preferably should include the 
handling for export to the United States 
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Tertiles: 19, 24, 29, 31, 45, 46, 55, 71, 72, 73 
Toilet Articles: 12, 48, 73 

Tools (hand and machine): 47, 54, 61 
Toys: 31, 63 

Vessels: 18, 32 

Yarns: 71 
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of the firm’s products by the American 
participant. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Robert Pontadit, General Manager, Etablisse- 
ments F. Cruchet et R. Pontadit, Loudun, 
Vienne, France. 


Pakistan Invites Bids To 
Supply Paper Mill 


The Government of Pakistan wishes to 
receive by June 6, 1950, bids covering the 
supply and delivery of plant and machinery 
required for the establishment of a Govern- 
ment-sponsored paper mill near Chittagong. 

Briefly, the plant is to consist of machinery 
and equipment for producing bamboo sulfate 
pulp, from which will be produced fine and 
superfine paper mainly of writing and print- 
ing qualities, varying in substance from 16 
to 250 grams per square meter. 

One set of specifications and bidding con- 
ditions is available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be directed to the Department 
of Supply and Development, Government of 
Pakistan, Karachi, Pakistan. 


Bids Invited To Supply 
Fishing Vessels 


The Fisheries Credit Bureau (Caixa de 
Credito da Pesca) of the Brazilian Ministry 
of Agriculture has announced its intention 
to purchase during 1950 vessels for trawl- 
board and deep-sea line fishing, and invites 
bids therefor prior to June 30, 1950. 

Offers may be for new vessels constructed 
according to specifications established by the 
Bureau, or for vessels already built, and the 
basic characteristics of which conform with 
the general specifications. 

Specifications may be obtained on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 285, 
D. C 

Bids should be addressed to the Caixa de 
Credito da Pesca, Ministerio da Agricultura, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Equipment for Chittagong 
Diesel Power Station 


Bids are invited by Pakistan’s Supply and 
Development Department covering the fol- 
lowing equipment for the Chittagong Diesel 
Power Station: 


Six 500-kw. and two 1,000-kw. MCR. 
6.6 kv. 0.8 p. f. 3-phase, 50-cycle Diesel 
alternators with auxiliaries. 

Eight heat exchangers for use with the 
above engines. 


Suppliers may bid on either of the items 
or on both. Bids should reach the Supply 
and Development Department, Government 
of Pakistan, Karachi, Pakistan, no later than 
July 10, 1950. 

One set of specifications and bidding con- 
ditions is available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Australian Visitor Will 
Study Building Developments 


The County Council of Sydney, Australia, 
is sending its architect, Mr. R. C. S. Smith, 
on a tour of the United States for the pur- 
pose of studying latest trends and develop- 
ments in building construction and mate- 
rials, especially structural steel and rein- 
forced concrete. To achieve his objective, 
he particularly wishes to visit recently con- 


structed power stations, or those under con- 
struction, as well as structures connected 
with the distribution of electric power, such 
as substations, machinery, and workshops. 

It is understood that this official will not 
purchase any material or equipment at this 
time, but there is a possibility that, as a 
result of this mission, business will develop 
in the future when dollar exchange is more 
readily available for the purpose of purchas- 
ing powerhouse machinery from the United 
States. 

Mr. Smith is expected to arrive in New 
York early in June, and may be addressed 
Y% the U. S. Department of Commerce Re- 
gional Office, 42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
His travel itinerary includes New York, Chi- 
cago, Washington, Knoxville, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. 


Uruguay May Import 20,000 
Cases of Shell Eggs 


American firms may, through their agents 
in Uruguay, bid on the supply of up to 20,000 
cases of shell eggs, which the National Price 
Control Board in Montevideo has been given 
permission to import duty free. 

It is understood that the eggs are to be 
bought by public bid or by direct offer, 
whichever is the more convenient. 


Plans To Enlarge 
Airport in Burma 


The Government of Burma is reportedly 
planning to invite bids for the supply of 
materials and equipment needed to improve 
and enlarge the airport at Mingaladon, which, 
which, in its present condition, is said to be 
inadequate to handle current and/or poten- 
tial traffic. Plans are stated to include the 
construction of a 2,700-yard concrete runway, 
capable of handling loads up to 150 tons; a 
600 by 20-foot, two-story, air-conditioned 
terminal building; a 1,000 by 300-foot park- 
ing apron in front of the terminal to con- 
sist of two sections, one to handle arrivals, 
the other departures; and the installation of 
approach systems. 

It is suggested that interested parties com- 
municate with the Director of Civil Aviation, 
Government of Burma, Rangoon, Burma. 


Egypt To Buy Paper, Inks, 
Adhesives, and Stationery 


American firms are invited to bid on the 
supply of paper, inks, adhesives, and station- 
ery required during the year 1950-1951 by the 
Central Stores, Office of the Controller- 
General of Administration and Stationery, 
of the Egyptian Government in Cairo. 

Copies of bidding conditions and specifica- 
tions may be obtained, free of charge, from 
the Office of the Commercial Counselor, 
Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place NW.., 
Washington, D. C. 


Syria To Purchase 
Steel or Cast-Iron Pipe 
The Syrian Ministry of Public Works has 
issued a call for bids for steel or cast-iron 
piping for the new Aleppo water supply 
system. The tender calls for three sections 
of pressure piping totaling about 13 kilo- 
meters of the following specifications: One 
section of pipe 650 mm. inner diameter and 
two of 750 mm. inner diameter. It is under- 
stood that the lines will eventually be 
tripled, but the present call for bids applies 
only to the first stage of the project. 

The contractor must assume responsibility 
for the supply, transportation to the site, 
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and erection of the pipe lines, and must 
guarantee them up to the time they are 
taken over by the Aleppo Water Supply Serv- 
ice. All bids must be in Syrian pounds. 

One set of bidding conditions and specifi- 
cations (in French and English) is available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be submitted by June 14, 1950, 
to the Chairman of the Board, Aleppo Water 
Supply Service, Aleppo, Syria. 


Further Imports from 
U.S. Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange 
for imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The listing below indi- 
cates amounts of allocations and commodi- 
ties to be purchased. Names of German 
importers receiving the allocations are not 
known. Additional information can be ob- 
tained by communicating with the Secre- 
tariat of the German Import Committee, 
Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair Bar- 
racks, Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


Commodity Allocation 

Specialized oil-well drilling and re- 
Gning equipment. ._-___....- .. $534, 000 
Soybeans__-- 971, 000 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Canada—Toronto Metal Spinning Lim- 
ited (manufacturer of commercial, residen- 
tial and industrial lighting equipment and 
fixtures), 32 Eastern Avenue, Toronto, On- 
tario, wishes to manufacture lighting equip- 
ment and fiztures, or other suitable products 
not made in Canada, on a contract or royalty 
basis. It is reported that the Canadian plant 
occupies 16,000 square feet of manufacturing 
space and has a surplus capacity. The firm 
uses the following equipment: Metal spin- 
ning—10 lathes up to 60’’ swing; metal 
stamping—up to 200 tons capacity; metal 
finishing—assembly and welding; electro- 
plating—production capacity on _ bright 
nickel and chrome. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Belgium—Compagnie Générale des As- 
phaltes, Porphyres & Goudrons (AS- 
PHALTCO) ,(manufacturer),1,Place Maurice 
De Moor, Brussels, offers to export volcanic 
cement (composed of hydrocarbon), boiling 
point from 40 to 45 centigrade—Ring and 
Ball. 

3. Denmark—Hans W. Nielsen (manufac- 
turer), Vesterbrogade 11 A, Copenhagen V., 
offers to export and seeks agent for perfumes 
and perfume compounds for the manufacture 
of soap and perfume. Firm will furnish sam- 
ples to interested buyers. Also, firm has no 
previous experience in shipping to the United 
States and would appreciate receiving any 
instructions that buyer might find appro- 
priate. 

4. Denmark—Hermann Svendsen A/S 
(manufacturer), 14 Vester Volgade, Copen- 
hagen V., offers to export unlimited quanti- 
ties of Diesel engines, 4-cycle, stationary and 
marine, 7 to 130 horsepower. 

5. Ecuador—Balda y Furoiani Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer, sales agent), Bahia de Cara- 
quez (Manabi Province), is interested in ex- 
porting mangrove bark. Firm prefers direct 
sales to U. S. tanneries. 

6. England—Robert Cross & Co. (Reading) 
Ltd. (export concessionaires), 115 London 
Road, Reading, Berks., desires to export 
“Vitreflex” streamlined Tainwater pipes and 


connections, British Standard Specification 
416. Literature and price list available on a 


loan basis from Commercial 
Branch, U. S. Department of 
Washington 25, D. C. 

7. England—Papworth Industries (manu- 
facturer), Papworth Everard, Cambridge, 
offers to export and seeks agent for high- 
grade leather goods, such as portfolios, at- 
taché cases, luggage, and trunks. Illustrated 
leaflets and price lists are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

8. England—Whelpdale, Maxwell & Codd, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 17/23 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. 1, offers to export 12 high-quality 
pianos (Welmar & Marshall & Rose) each 
month. Illustrated booklets are available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C 

9. England—Herbert H. Woodman Educa- 
tional Recording Studios), (manufacturer 
and copyright holder), Tamworth House, 
The Green, Hunstanton, Norfolk, wishes to 
export educational recordings and film strips 
of places of historical interest, suitable for 
schools, collectors, and so on. Descriptive 
pamphlet available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

10. France—Jean Causse (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and exporter), 10 Rue du Planard 
Millau (Aveyron), offers to export fashionable 
leather gloves, 3-inch and 18-inch gauntlets, 
in standard and fine qualities 

11. France—Etablissements ‘“‘Pro-Vita” & 
Confiseriedu Grand Monastére (manufac- 
turer), 5 Chemin Saint-Romain, Lyon, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for very good qual- 
ity candies, such as acid drops, fruit candies, 
and cough drops. Also, excellent-quality 
zwiebacks, such as ordinary zwiebacks, and 
special zwiebacks for diabetics and albumi- 
nurics 

12. Greece—Touliatos Co., Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, agent), P. O. Box 60, 
Athens, seeks United States markets for small 
bleached silk sponges (cosmetic sponges) 
measuring 2 to 2!, inches in diameter. Price 
available from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C 

13. India, South—The Gladmack Syndicate 
(wholesaler) “Rossville,” Visakhapatnam, is 
interested in exporting curios; products of 
cottage art industries; artware in ivory, horn, 
tortoise-shell, sandalwood, ebony, and other 
materials; toys; cotton crochet lace; embroid- 
eries; and filigree work in silver and other 
metals. Further information, including 
photographs, price data, descriptive litera- 
ture, and samples of a trinket box, rose 
pendants, carved buffalo horns, and laces 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

14. Japan—Chuo Sewing Machine Mfg 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), 14, 3-cho, Mina- 
mitadei-cho, Sakai, offers to export household 
sewing machines and parts 

15. Japan—Eiwa Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), No. 4, 1-chome, Kabuto- 
cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, is 
interested in exporting Japanese cement. 

16. Japan—Fujita & Co. (manufacturer 
importer, exporter), 110 Nanachome, OKu- 
sawa-cho, Otaru, Hokkaido, offers to export 
gelidium amansii, a kind of seaweed used 
for manufacturing agar-agar; also, ginko- 
nut weed, a seaweed used for making paste 
or starch materials. 

17. Japan—Haruki Trading Incorporation 
(manufacturers representatives, importers, 
exporters), 9, 1-chome, Nihonbashi-Honcho, 
Chuoku, Tokyo, desires to export raw pig 
hides. 


Intelligence 
Commerce, 


18. Japan—Japan Ship Trading Co,, Lta 
(ship builders’ representative), 3-4 chome 
Tamuracho-Shiab Minatoku, Tokyo, Offers 
to build small- and middle-class shi 
export. lic 

19. Japan—Kumagai's (representative) 
No. 594 Chofu-Chidori-Cho, Ota-ku, Tokyo 
seeks markets for bamboo slide rules, binoc. 
ulars, and silk brocades. 

20. Japan—Maebashi Plant, Fuji Indus. 
trial Co., Ltd. (manufacturer and exporter) 
1084 Iwagami-cho, Maebashi-shi, Gumma. 
ken, offers to export “Cultibest” hand cy. 
tivators, high-pressure hand Sprayers 
platform and portable scales, and counter 
scales. 

21. Japan—Marui Shokai (culture farm) 
15, Motomachi 1-chome, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo 
seeks United States markets for culture 
pearl necklaces and loose pearls, 

22. Japan—Matsukawa Porcelain Co 
(manufacturer, exporter), No. 27, 6-chome. 
Kakuozandori, Chikusaku (P. O. Box: Chi. 
kusa No. 2), Nagoya, offers to export por- 
celain and earthen wares. 

23. Japan—Mitsubishi Chemical Machinery 
Mfg. Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), No. 12, 9. 
chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
offers to export the following machinery 
Chemical fertilizer producing machinery and 
apparatus; conveying machinery; plants and 
machinery for steel works, fuel industries 
fats and oils, starch and fermentation indus- 
tries, and light metal industries; ice ma- 
chines and refrigerators; penicillin and strep- 
tomycin producing plants; alginic-acid pro- 
ducing plants, air-conditioning units; poly- 
vinyl-chloride and vinyl-acetate producing 
plants; other chemical machinery and appa- 
ratus 

24. Japan—Nikko Co., Ltd. (exporter, im- 
porter), No. 10, 2-chome, Nihonbashi-Koa- 
micho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to export all 
kinds of tertiles and finished goods, bicycles 
and parts, watches and clocks, ca meras, rub- 
ber goods, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, food- 
stuffs, ceramic products, and sundry goods. 

25. Japan—Nippon Kami-Koeki Kaisha, 
Ltd. (Nippon Paper Trading Co., Ltd.), No. 1, 
Tosaboridori 1-chome, Nishiku, Osaka, offers 
to export stencil paper, tengujo paper, cotton 
thread waste, wiping rags, agar-agar, chillies 
peppermint oil and menthol crystals 

26. Japan—Nippon Seiko K. K. (Japan 
Precision Industry Co., Ltd.) (manufacturer 
1, Tamachi Yon-chome, Minato-ku, Tokyo 
offers to export all kinds of ball bearings, steel 
balls roller bearing spindles 


ournal boxe and casting 
] 


steel roller? 
for line-shafting 

27. Japan—Overseas Trading Co., P. O. Box 
18, Ushigome, Tokyo, seeks markets for vari- 
ous types of microscopes; also, a combination 
lighter, and musical boz 
which resembles a miniature radio. Photo- 
graph, specifications and price information 
on the combination set, and price list only on 
the microscopes are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. § 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25 
D. C. Interested U. S. firms should specify 
commodity desired in correspondence ad- 
dressed to the Department of Commerce. 

28. Japan—Pacific Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters, importers), 2-chome, Edobori-Kami- 
dori, Nishiku, Osaka, desires to export Japa- 
nese crackers, and shelled walnuts. 

29. Japan—Toho & Co., Inc. (importers and 
exporters), Toho Industrial Bldg., 2 Yotsuya 
San-chome, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo, desires to 
export bamboo and rattan products, rubber 
goods, and textiles. 

30. Japan—Toyo Kogyo Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), No. 12 Nishikubo Tomoecho Shiba 
Minato-Ku, Tokyo, is interested in exporting 
“MAZDA” 3-wheel motor trucks (GB model) 
motor rickshaw (PB model), 4-wheel midget 
motor trucks (CA model): also, “TOYO” rock 
drills. Catalog available on a loan basis from 


cigarette container 
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commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Japan—United States Manufacturing 
Interests (importer, exporter), Ginza Mitsu- 
koshi Building, Tokyo, offers to export fig- 
urines, cigarette lighters, ornaments, cutlery, 
toys, all kinds of tertiles, sewing machines, 
bicycles, clocks, chemicals and agar-agar, 
chinaware, glassware, a nd vacuum bottles. 

32. Japan—-Yokohama Shipyard & Engine 
Works, East Japan Heavy-Industries, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), No. 1, 3-chome, Nishi-ku, 
Yokohama, seeks United States markets for 
vessels (cargo, passenger, tanker, and others), 
Diesel engines (small and large types for land 
and marine use), boilers, tobacco manufac- 
turing machinery, paper machinery, refrig- 
erating machines and plants, salt-producing 
equipment, food-processing machinery, 
chemical machinery, pumps, and vehicles, 

33. Scotland—The Fraser Knitwear Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 210 Ballater Street, Glas- 
gow, C. 5., desires to export medium-quality 
hosiery, children's and infant's knitted outer- 
wear, approximately £10,000 worth of mer- 
chandise annually. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


34. Belgium—S. A. Formic (exporter), 351, 
avenue Rogier, Brussels, seeks regional dis- 
tributors for crimped cardboard insoles, spe- 
cially treated with formol, a deodorizer. Fur- 
ther information, including prices and sam- 
ple soles, is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


Export Opportunities 


35. Belgium—-Mon. Wolfers Fréres S. A 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer), 11 & 13, 
Rue D’Arenberg, Brussels, wishes to contact 
United States firms in a position to supply 
insulated ice buckets. 

36. Colombia—Cuesta Hermanos (manu- 
facturer of lard, importer), Calle de las Da- 
mas No. 45, Cartagena, seeks quotations and 
agency from manufacturers of all kinds of 
trucks including dump trucks, pick-up, and 
panel trucks; busses and jeeps. 

37. Germany—Allgauer Alpenmilch A. G 
(Allgauer Alpine Milk Co., Inc.), (manufac- 
turer of prepared milk products for babies, 
exporter of baby foods), 12 Tal, Munich, Ba- 
varia (U.S. Zone), seeks purchase quotations 
and agency for lemon-juice powder in tins 
containing not more than 10 pounds of pow- 
der each 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

38. Germany—C. H. Erbsloeh (importer, 
wholesaler), Kaistrasse 5, Dusseldorf, seeks 
purchase quotations for wax and oil paraffin 
in bars, white 50°-52° and 55°-60° in lots of 
100 to 200 tons 

39. Germany—Teppich Fabrik Erdmann 
K-G. (Erdmann Carpet Works, Ltd.), (man- 
ufacturer of carpets and rugs), 24 Potzham, 
Taufkirchen-Miinchen, Bavaria, (U.S. Zone), 
seeks purchase quotations for second-hand 
carpet looms (Rutenwebstiihle) for the weav- 
ing of tapestry and Wilton runners and rugs 
in widths of 70, 90, 170, 200 and 250 cm. for 
the finished rugs. Prices requested c. i. f. 
Hamburg including boxing and/or crating. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

40. Germany Pfaff-Handelsgesellschaft 
K. G. (Pfaff Trading Co., Ltd.), (wholesal- 
ers), 41 a. Lauterlech, Augsburg, Bavaria, 
(U. S. Zone), seeks purchase quotations for 
windlasses and jacks of every description, 
including simplex-jacks, pulley-blocks, 
chain-pulley-blocks, hand winches, hydro- 
cranes, and similar items. Quotations c. i. f 
Hamburg or Bremen in U. S. dollars, includ- 
ing packing 


May 22, 1950 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

41. Italy—‘‘Calamai”, Fabrica Attrezzi Da 
Vetrina (manufacturer of shop-window ac- 
cessories, metal letters for signs, and “Astro” 
boards with interchangeable letters), via G. 
Monaco 25A, Florence, is interested in estab- 
lishing connections with U. S. manufacturers 
of store window accessories, such as metal 
cloth holders, ready-made clothes stands and 
various stands for lingerie. 

42. Japan—Chuo Sangio Co. (exporter, im- 
porter, manufacturer), 8 Eirakucho, Kitaku, 
Osaka, seeks quotations for plastic harmoni- 
cas and accordions, and plastic tape. 

43. Japan—C. Itoh & Co., Ltd., 36, 2-chome 
Honmachi, Higashiku, (Central P. O. Box 
117), Osaka, seeks quotations and catalogs 
for the following synthetic fiber finishing 
machinery: high-speed rope form continuous 
range, continuous rope preparation and 
bleaching range, double stage open wide 
range, range for continuous dyeing of vat 
colors, complete all purpose dyeing range, 
Dupress type continuous dyeing range, ten- 
sionless gigger, 3-bowl horizontal padding 
maagle, high-speed rayon automatic tenter, 
3-bowl 80-ton water press calender, high- 
speed printing m/c, sanforizing machines, 
suporass tenter, practical weft straightening 
m/c, chromalox heater. 

44. Japan—The Nitto Trading Co. (export- 
ers, importers), 59, Ebie Kami 1-chome, Fu- 
kushimaku, Osaka, seeks quotations for 
pearl essence, clothing (not second-hand), 
and spices. Firm requests quotations c. i. f. 
Kobe in U. S. dollars. 

45. Nicaragua—Frank Ley (importing dis- 
tributor), la Calle N. E. No. 307, Managua, 
D. N., seeks purchase quotations from manu- 
facturers of paper, cotton and rayon goods, 
and general merchandise. 

46. Nicaragua—Molieri & Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler, agent), Chinan- 
dega, seeks quotations for flour and oats, 
paper, zipper fasteners, buttons, and cos- 
tume jewelry, Address correspondence to 
Mr. Angel Molieri, Jr. 

47. Nicaragua—wUlises Morales & Co., Ltd. 
(importing distributor), la Calle S. E., Ma- 
nagua, D. N., seeks purchase quotations from 
manufacturers of tools; ironwork; motors; 
agricultural implements; machinery for cof- 
fee, rice, corn and sesame seed; paints, var- 
nishes and enamels; glass and construction 
materials 


Agency Opportunities 


48. Argentina—C. E. Thomas (agent), Ca- 
silla 549, Buenos Aires, seeks agency from 
manufacturer of home permanent-wave kits. 

49. Denmark—Ove C. Bjerregaard (import- 
ing distributor and manufacturer’s agent), 
Trommesalen 3, Copenhagen V., seeKs agency 
for the following equipment for hotels, res- 
taurants, and institutions: Miscellaneous 
electrical and mechanical appliances for use 
in the preparation of food, refrigeration, and 
storage units, electric ranges, steam tables, 
small electric grills for table service, and bar 
fittings. Firm plans a display at the Na- 
tional Exhibition of Danish Cooking Art in 
Aarhus, Denmark, August 11-20, 1950. 

50. France—Henri De Leon (manufacturer 
of marking and stamping machinery, retailer, 
wholesaler, potential importer, and _ sales 
agent), 55, Rue Frére, Bordeaux, Gironde, 
seeks agency for nailing, tacking, stapling, 
and stitching machines (hand-operated and 
others) for wooden boxes and Cases. 

51. Japan—The Shimizu Construction Co., 
Ltd. (Shimizu Kensetsu K. K.), (architects 
and general contractors), No. 1, 2-chome Ta- 
karacho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to act as 
an agent for a United States construction 
firm. 


52. Netherlands—Agentuur & Commissie- 
handel voorheen Firma A. P. Boelaars, N. V. 
(sales agents), 7 Anthony Van Dijckstraat, 
Amsterdam, Z., seeks agencies for California 
dried and canned fruits, and Florida canned 
fruit juices. 

53. Norway—A/S Maskinagentur (import- 
ing distributor and manufacturer’s agent), 
27 Kongensgate, Trondheim, seeks agency 
from U.S. manufacturer of bulldozers, Diesel 
operated, all types and sizes. 

54. Syria—Maatook & Deiry (importing dis- 
tributor and manufacturer’s agents), P. O. B. 
399, Damascus, seeks agencies for the follow- 
ing commodities: Automobile radio receiving 
sets, 5 or 6 tubes, 6 volts, 120 sets annually; 
all sizes of automobile tires and tubes, 6,000 
tires and tubes annually; machine tools for 
workshops; also direct agent for U. S. manu- 
facturer of first-quality spray paints for au- 
tomobiles, 24, metric tons annually. 

55. Syria—Antoine Michel Sioufii (im- 
porting distributor and commission mer- 
chant), P. O. B. 11, Damascus, seeks agency 
for the following teztiles: 6,000 to 12,000 
yards each month of white sheeting cloth, 
80 cm., 90 cm., 100 cm., 150 cm., and 225 cm. 
in width; 20,000 yards each month of twisted 
net, two yarns twisted together by two yarns, 
100 cm., 112 cm., 125 cm., and 135 cm. in 
width, white and colored; 3,000 to 6,000 yards 
each month of satin textiles, plain, colored, 
and printed. 


Foreign Visitors 


56. Belgium—Mrs. Robert Cremers, repre- 
senting Ets. Vermaerke-Demeyere (exporter, 
wholesaler), 395 chaussée d’Hundelghem, 
Gentbrugge, Ghent, is interested in exporting 
green plants and flower bulbs. Scheduled 
to arrive June 5, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: Prince 
George Hotel, 14 East Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary; New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Washington, and Boston. 

57. Belgium—Jean E. Dulait, representing 
Ateliers de Constructions Mecangues de For- 
est (importer, exporter, manufacturer), 257 
chaussée de Ruysbroeck, Forest-Brussels, 
wishes to contact American manufacturers 
of agricultural and industrial labor-saving 
equipment who would be interested in hav- 
ing their products manufactured under 
license abroad. Firm has factories in Bel- 
gium, France, and Netherlands. Mr. Dulait 
is now in the United States until June 15. 
U. S. address: © Mr. Rucquoi, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 2, N. Y. Itinerary: Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
New York. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 8, 1950.) 

58. British West Indies—Patrick W. Chung, 
representing Jamaica Salt Works, Ltd., 4 
Duke Street, Kingston, Jamaica, is interested 
in salt-making machinery, and salt and sea- 
salt by-products; also desires to obtain tech- 
nical information on these items. Scheduled 
to have arrived the end of April, via Miami, 
for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. U. S. address: 
c,, Lexington Hotel, Lexington Avenue and 
Forty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

59. Colombia—Antonio Ordonez, repre- 
senting Contraloria General de la Republica, 
Bogota, wishes to export ore stated to contain 
16 percent copper, 15 percent lead, 1 kilogram 
of silver per ton, and 8 to 12 grams of gold 
per ton. He is now in the United States 
until May 31. U.S. address: % Colombian 
Consulate General, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Washington, New York, and Pittsburgh. 
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World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 17, 1950.) 

60. Egypt—Saad el Chennawi, 17 Amir 
Saeed Street, Zamalek, Cairo, is interested 
in purchasing bottling machinery for his 
soft-drink factory. Scheduled to arrive early 
in May, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: 
Se Egyptian Consulate General, 29 East 
Sixty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

61. England—D. M. Watkins, representing 
The British Tap & Die Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Triangle Works, Town Road, 
Edmonton, London, N. 9, is interested in ex- 
porting screwing tackle, stocks, taps, and 
dies, to the United States. Scheduled to 
arrive May 18 or 19, via New York City, and 
remain until May 28. U.S. address: Hotel 
Commodore, Lexington Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York. 

62. France—Roger Pierre Boudy, repre- 
senting Etablissements Roger Boudy (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
agent), Rue de la Vialoube (P. O. Box 10) 
Limoges, Haute-Vienne, is interested in all 
kinds of machinery and products utilized 
by the shoe-making industry; also desires 
to obtain technical information on this in- 
dustry, as well as on the manufacture of 
leather and imitation-leather products. 
Scheduled to arrive early in June, via New 
York City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: 
“co Mr. Max J .Wasserman, Intelligence & 
Services Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Akron, and Boston. 

(Previously announced: FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 20, 1950.) 

63. France—André Drieu, representing 
Etablissements J. I. P. (Jouets de l’Industrie 
Pyrénéenne), Tournaye, Hautes-Pyrénées, 
wishes to contact potential importers of low- 
priced, mechanical, small metal toys (in- 
cluding spring motors) which his firm man- 
ufactures; desires to conclude a working 
agreement with an American toy manufac- 
turer interested in having his products 
manufactured in France under license; and 
wishes to visit toy-manufacturing plants in 
the United States for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information on the manufacture of plas- 
tic toys and stamped metal parts for toys 
Scheduled to arrive May 16, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Mr. Reinie, 104-13 133d Street, Richmond 
Hill, Long Island, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

64. Germany—Dr. Franz Grosser, repre- 
senting Buderus Eisenwerke, Wetzlar-Lahn, 
is interested in studying the industrial and 
domestic furnace-manufacturing industry 
and market in the United States with a 
view to possible future export of furnaces 
and radiators. Scheduled to arrive May 5, 
via New York City, and to remain until the 
end of June. U.S. address: c/o Remington 
Rand, Inc., 1240 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Itinerary: Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Muskegon (Mich), and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

65. Germany—Kurt Koester, representing 
Koester Handelsgesellschaft, 11-17 Grosser 
Burstah, Hamburg, is interested in purchas- 
ing grain and feedstuffs; also wishes to ob- 
tain information on new types of feedstuffs 
and on the handling of these commodities 
Scheduled to arrive April 26, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Wilbur Ellis Co., Inc., 19 Rector Street, New 
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York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

66. Italy—Roberto Borghi, representing 
Stabilimenti di Ponte Lambro (importer, ex- 
poter, manufacturer), Pontelambro, Province 
of Como, is interested in purchasing plastic 
moulding machinery and calendars and tez- 
tile machinery, and wishes to obtain technical 
information on these items. Scheduled to 
arrive May 5, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. U.S. address: Belmont Plaza 
Hotel, Lexington Avenue and Forty-ninth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Akron, Philadelphia, and Spring 
Mills (S. C.) 

67. Italy—Edoardo Daelli, representing 
Massimiliano Massa (importer, wholesaler, 
agent), Via Senato 20, Milan, is interested in 
obtaining agencies for chemical products 
prints, printing ink, rubber products, and 
plastics. Scheduled to arrive April 24, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months 
U. S. address: Lexington Hotel, Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-eighth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Denver, Chicago 
and Washington. 

68. Italy—Count Stefano Rivetti di Val- 
cervo, representing Lini e Lane, via Pietro 
Fanfani, 81 Castello, Florence; S. A. B. B. I 
(Societa Anonima Berretti Baschi Italiana), 
1 via dei Conti, Florence; and Manifattura 
Italiana Ramie, 115 viale San Concordio, 
Lucca, is interested in buying tertile ma- 
chinery Scheduled to arrive the end of 
April, via New York City, for a month's visit 
U. S. address: Berkley Hotel, 170 West Sev- 
enty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared. 

69. Netherlands—Eppo Biekart, represent- 
ing Van Heek & Company, N. V. (manufac- 
turer), 24 Markt, Enschede, is interested in 
buying tertile machinery, and wishes to ob- 
tain technical information on the same 
Scheduled to arrive May 6, via New York 
City, for a visit of about 1!, months. U.S 
address: co Barber Colman Company 
Rockford, Ill. Itinerary: New York, Atlantic 
City, Philadelphia, Rockford, Chicago, De- 
troit, Boston, Worcester (Mass.), and 
Providence 

70. Netherlands—Dirk Willem Jordaan 
representing D. Jordaan & Zonen’'s Textiel- 
fabrieken N. V. (manufacturer, exporter) 
6 Stationsstraat, Haaksbergen, is interested 
in purchasing textile machinery and in visit- 
ing tertile mills. Scheduled to arrive May 8 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months 
U. S. address: c o Lendt & Co., 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: At- 
lantic City, New York, and Greenville (S. C.) 

71. Pakistan—Husain Haji Ahmed, repre- 
senting Haji Ahmed Husain (Karachi) and 
Company (wholesaler, importer), 59 New 
Cloth Market, Karachi, wishes to contact 
American exporters of tertiles, yarns, and 
hosiery; also, interested in tertile machinery 
with a view to possible purchase for a new 
textile mill which the firm proposes to es- 
tablish in Pakistan Scheduled to arrive 
June 15, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o Neuss Hesslein 
& Co., Inc., 75 Worth Street, New York 13 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
Boston 

72. El Salvador—Warner A. Lesser, repre- 
senting Curt Laufer (agent), Colonia 
Duenas, San Salvador, wishes to represent 
American manufacturers of dry goods and 
hardware as sales agent in El Salvador 
Scheduled to arrive May 16, via New Orleans, 
for a visit of 3 or 4 weeks. U.S. address 
c/o Mrs. Helen Davidson, 55 West Ninety- 
fifth Street, New York, N. Y Itinerary: 
New York 


Reports being 


73. El Salvador—Roberto Levy, represent. 
ing Bernheim y Cia. (importer, retailer, 
agent), 4a. Avenue Sur No. 8, or 4a. Avenue 
Sur y 2a Calle Oriente, San Salvador, is jp. 
terested in purchasing dry goods, giftware. 
cosmetics, perfumes, general merchandise 
and furniture. Scheduled to arrive May 5, 
via New Orleans, for a visit of 2 months 
U. S. address: c/o Joseph Sear Co., 79 Way 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New Or. 
leans, Chicago, and New York 

74. Sweden—Hans Roeck-Hansen, repre. 
senting AB. Industridiesel (importer, ex. 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer, agent), gj. 
byllegatan 7, Stockholm, is interested jp 
studying the industrial and building mg. 
chinery industries in the United States with 
a view to obtaining agencies for these goods 
Scheduled to arrive May 2, via New York City. 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: ¢/o 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the U.8.A 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Cleve. 
land 

75. Syria—Anwar Kotob, representing 
United Commercial Industrial Corporation, 
S. A. (U. C. I. C.) (importer, exporter, whole. 
saler, manufacturer, commission merchant. 
agent), P. O. Box 204, Rue Maawia, Damas. 
cus, is interested in textile machinery 
Scheduled to arrive May 8, via New York 
City, for a month's visit. U.S. address: Hote] 
Biltmore, Madison Avenue and Forty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 
Washington, and Philadelphia 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country 

Advertising Media—Belgium 

Advertising Media—Chile 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Bolivia 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Vene- 
zuela 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and _ Deal- 
ers—Netherlands West Indies 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Man- 
ufacturers, and Exporters—Colombia 

Bicycle and Accessory Manufacturers— 
United Kingdom 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Pakistan 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Bolivia 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Italy 

Candle Manufacturers—Costa Rica 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufactur- 
ers—Turkey 

Coal, Coke and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Mexico 

Commercial Fishing Companies and Fish 
Exporters Morocco 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Dealers and 
Exporters—Brazil 

Electrical-Appliance Manufacturers—Tu- 
key 

Feedstuffs Importers, Dealers, Manufac- 
turers, and Exporters—Norway 

Fluorescent-Fixture Manufacturers—Mex- 
ico 

Fruit and Nut Importers and Dealers— 
Hong Kong 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Peru. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Turkey 

Furniture Manufacturers—Belgium 

Furniture Manufacturers—Brazil 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Haiti 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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EWS by COUNTRI 


Prepared in Areas Division, 


Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Bolivia 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated April 24, 1950) 


MEASURES AFFECTING TRADE 

The long-expected series of Bolivian eco- 
nomic decrees was promulgated on April 8 

Parity of the boliviano was changed from 
42 to 60 per dollar. The 60 rate will be used 
for most payments to exporters and for a 
limited list of imports and services which will 
probably require about four-fifths of total 
foreign-exchange availabilities this year. 
These are expected to amount to about $70,- 
000,000, of Which about $20,000,000 has been 
budgeted for production costs of exporters 
The remaining articles and services will be 
paid for at the rate of 100 bolivianos to the 
dollar 

The foregoing measures, together with the 
complete prohibition of many import articles 
will affect drastically the composition and 
direction of Bolivian trade, including the 
quantity and variety of imports from the 
United States Furthermore, the foreign- 
exchange budget for 1950 contains receipt and 
expenditure items of $2,000,000 each for bar- 
ter of rubber for general merchandise with 
Spain and items of $705,000 each for the 
barter of Bolivian rubber against British 
French, and American tires and tubes. The 
Banco Minero is also negotiating a barter of 
$200,000 worth of antimony ores for Swiss 
dyestuffs, a Bolivian private company has 
arranged to purchase $1,000,000 worth of an- 
timony ores annually from the bank for bar- 
ter against Japanese merchandise, and two 
textile mills have applied for permission to 
barter antimony and lead against Japanese 
machinery and raw materials. Other similar 
arrangements may be made in an attempt to 
save dollars and find markets for minor met- 
als whose prices are now depressed. In addi- 
tion, there may be transactions this year 
under the French and Belgian clearing agree- 
ments, and some trade may develop under an 
Italian agreement, now in draft form. These 
are deviations from the war and postwar 
pattern of trade which was almost exclusively 
with the United States and countries which 
border Bolivia 

The foreign-exchange budget appears to al- 
locate adequate quotas for items and services 
of primary necessity, but allocations for other 
items are so small that import trade will be 
greatly reduced The budget is based on 
estimated tin production of 32,000 long tons 
One item of especial interest to American 
financial circles is an allocation of $1,500,000 
for service of the defaulted dollar debt. Last 
year’s Congress failed to take final action on 
an agreement for renewal of service on this 
debt, but the Government apparently hopes 
that the agreement will be ratified this year 

Under another of the new economic de- 
crees, exporters will be required to surrender 
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100 percent of their foreign-exchange receipts 
to the Government, which will make available 
to them such exchange as it considers nec- 
essary to meet their foreign-currency ex- 
penses. The mining enterprises claim that 
this measure will have an adverse effect on 
production and will deter foreign capital 
investment. 

To compensate labor for expected increases 
in the cost of living, the Government ordered 
wage increases averaging about 30 percent for 
all workers except bank and railway em- 
ployees, who were given smaller concessions, 
and mine workers, who are to negotiate sep- 
arate agreements with the mining companies. 
Railroads were authorized to increase their 
freight rates by 30 percent. 

A United Nations technical mission, which 
will make a comprehensive survey of the Bo- 
livian economy, was expected to arrive at the 
end of April 

Following the visit of a Department of 
Commerce official on a Pan American Union 
mission to promote tourism, the Bolivian 
Government issued a decree by which Ameri- 
can, Canadian, and Swiss tourists will be al- 
lowed to enter Bolivia without visas for visits 
of up to 90 days. The Government has also 
decreed that immigration visas are to be is- 
sued directly by Bolivian consuls without 
being subject to prior approval by the Foreign 
Cffice. The old immigration-visa procedure 
was believed to have played a minor part in 
discouraging the immigration which Bolivia 
so badly needs 


METAL EXPORTS 


Tin exports in the first quarter of 1950 
reached a total of 6,907 long tons, a drop of 
4.5 percent below exports in the first quarter 





Pakistan—Indian Trade 
Agreement 


After the successful conclusion of 
| the recent New Delhi conference be- 

tween the Prime Ministers of Pakistan 
| and India, Secretary of State Acheson 
| expressed confidence that this demon- 
| stration of statesmanship would mark 
| the beginning of better relations be- 
| tween these two new nations. As the 
| result of further talks at Karachi, a 
Trade Agreement between these gov- 
ernments has been ratified, further 
evidence of wise leadership in their 
mutually vital commercial relations. 

In view of its potentialities, the De- 
partment of Commerce gives a sum- 
mary of the details of this Trade 
Agreement in the “News by Country” 
section of this issue, confident that 
this significant step toward the re- 
vival of normal trade relations be- 
tween these two major nations of 
South Asia is of noteworthy impor- 
tance 



























of 1949. 


First-quarter exports are tradi- 
tionally low because of the rainy season and 
the effect on production of numerous holi- 
days and cannot be taken as indicative of 
exports during the rest of the year. If 1950 
production continues at a rate 4.5 percent 
below 1949 figures, it should slightly exceed 
the Bolivian Government’s estimate of 32,000 
tons for the year. 

Exports of lead, antimony, and copper in 
the first quarter of 1950 exceeded shipments 
during the first quarter of 1949 by more than 
20 percent, but zinc exports continued to 
drop. 

LABOR SITUATION 


Strikes and threats of strikes marked the 
labor situation during April. Unions were 
temporarily pacified by the wage increases, 
but the arrest of a number of alleged com- 
munist labor leaders on April 10 set off strikes 
of bank workers and printers that threatened 
to become general. On April 14 the Minister 
of Labor acceded to the unions’ demands, 
freed the jailed leaders, and agreed to form 
a Government-labor-management committee 
to study prevailing wages and recommend in- 
creases where necessary. This settlement 
partially nullified the April 8 wage decrees 
and resulted in a split within the Cabinet 
which led to the resignation of the Minister 
of Labor and his replacement by an army 
officer. Labor, which at first appeared satis- 
fied with the raises granted by the Govern- 
ment, has become noticeably dissatisfied. 
The general labor unrest during April had 
not affected mine labor, which remained 
tranquil. 


Colombia 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated April 27, 1950) 


Because of the authorization of extra- 
quota licenses in large amounts and mer- 
chandise arrivals, imports into Colombia of 
several lines such as small hardware, sanitary 
supplies, and steel reinforcing bars are be- 
ginning to bein over-supply. This is causing 
reduction in prices at the wholesale level. 
The required import-license deposits have 
been increased to stem the demand for im- 
portations and to regulate the flow of in- 
coming stocks. The demand for business 
loans continues, and banks are becoming 
selective in credit extensions. Business con- 
ditions have continued satisfactory, al- 
though pre-Easter sales volume was 
somewhat discouraging and is generally 
attributed to buyers’ resistance to high 
prices. 

BANKING AND FINANCE 

The official gold and foreign-exchange 
reserves of the Bank of the Republic de- 
creased during March from 263,664,000 pesos 
to 248,179,000 pesos. This is the first down- 
ward movement in official reserves since 
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Samente belenee rechcred ausing Mesa EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROSEAM fom 

- ale g a : 

The volume of Bank of the Republic notes WHO SUPPLIES THE GOODS . 
= aeserees anaes ¢ gy: eer crgean COMMODITY AUTHORIZATIONS THRU FEBRUARY 28 roma are | 
and the official reserve ratio dropped from | BILLION ng 
53.96 percent to 50.48 percent. The tight ree ‘ to 
commercial-credit situation was evidenced UNITED STATES 13.9% ket, 
in an increase in discounted paper from _ 
123,572,000 pesos on February 28 to 147,288,- = 
000 pesos on March 31, while the Bank’s att 
total portfolio rose only from 186,041,000 char 
pesos to 199,074,000 pesos. Deposits de- © ae ~) vl 
creased from 156,242,000 pesos to 151,401,000 counties er 
pesos during March, with nearly all the de- . “han 
cline taking place in deposits of the National 1940 
Government, the expenditures of which gen- a 
erally exceed its revenues during the early wai 
months of the year. Gold production during ll 
March as reported by the Bank of the Re- Stat 
public was 37,294 troy ounces. been 

A combination of reduced exchange re- 

ceipts, occasioned by inactivity in the coffee = 
export market due to the maintenance of aa 
the local export minimum price at a level tS ort 
above world market prices, plus increased ‘ a “ UNITED STATES-THE MAJOR SUPPLIER P , 
exchange expenditures authorized through oi ee oe ye Menertestions by Commodity Groug we aa 
extra-quota licensing, resulted in an unfa- 4 , ; eee to ie 
vorable balance of international payments Fortine reva 
during the period from March 1 to April 5 but 
of almost $15,000,000, according to pre- amo 
liminary figures. By April 5, the favorable perc 
balance of over $14,000,000 built up during Al 
January had been completely eliminated and the 
the accumulated balance for the year was aed 
reportedly unfavorable by more than $1,- upw 
000,000. In order to maintain exchange is tk 
transactions more in equilibrium, an ex- abot 
change-control resolution of April 14 sub- Coffee Growers purchased both pergamino Bermeja, in August 1951. At the end of the riod 
sentially curtailed PERE Gaol SaNparlatsens (unmilled coffee) and milled coffee ready for month it appeared that an agreement had subj 

The >t Panrennns of the Exchange Control export In these transactions the federation been reached between the Government and rath 

Office relative to guaranty deposits on mpore paid at its interior guaranteed price level, Colombian private capital whereby the latter eos 
licenses wae made more severe during March, which was higher than prices offered by cof- would have controlling interest in the new ~“ 
particularly in regard vo meagan li- fee exporters and about equal to the prices firm. This was one of the principal stum- es 
ee As commercial-credit facilities tied prevailing in the United States. During the bling blocks and represents a positive step _ 
generally tight, many importers are finding first half of 1947, 1948, and 1949, the feder- toward the formation of the new company one 
it difficult to meet the new deposit ation followed this interior purchasing policy Other problems, however, have not been — 
requirements. and was able to unload its coffee later in solved and are still under consideration — 

CosT-oFr-LIVING INDEXES those years when prices abroad had risen Petroleum production during March pian 

The noticeable upward trend in the cost Besides making purchases itself, it granted reach a high mark for the year, with a on 
of living continues to receive considerable loans to producers and exporters on milled daily average of 87,266 barrels Crude- i] - 
space in the local press, which reports that and unmilled coffee presently being stored exports during March amounted to 2,057,018 “ 

the index for the low-income group in in the federation’s warehouses and in private barrels with a value of 4.666.372, which were = 

Bogota increased by 3.6 percent during warehouses greater than those made during the preced- pro} 
March, the third consecutive month of in- Interior stocks belonging to the federation ing month but slightly less than January in 
creases in 1950. Total increase during 1950 at the end of the month were estimated at exports Refinery runs during the month crec 
for this group is 79 percent. The middle- or —— Se es a a ae showed a daily average of 25,569 barrels T 
income-group increase for March was 1.5 a aes ae increase of approximately which was considerably higher than the cha 
percent for a total increase of 6.4 percent 100,000 bags over the stocks believed to have 18,478 average reached during February Cos 
since January. been held by the federation at the end of aanueteiwen par 

“ February. In addition to these stocks, it was oar - afte 
COFFEE SITUATION estimated that private exporters, growers, and The continued heavy rainfall in many of pen 
During March, the subjects most discussed buyers held at the end of March approxi- the leading agricultural areas of the coun- as 

in Colombian coffee circles were the pur- mately 300,000 bags of 60 kilograms each of try led to fear of crop shortages, and wide of x 
ported damage caused to future crops by ex- exportable coffee newspaper publicity was given to the pos- A 
ceptionally heavy rains during the first 3 Port stocks on April 1 amounted to 490,030 sible necessity of importing substantial Tw 
months of the year and the continuation of bags of 60 kilograms each, of which 288,576 amounts of foodstuffs. Influenced by the tior 
the policy of the Colombian Government to bags belonged to the federation. Because of pessimistic crop situation as well as by the ecn 
maintain export minimum prices above prices the high export minimums, the coffee mar- appearance of a few genuine shortages, food- 7 
being offered for Colombian “milds” in New ket during the month was dull, and regis- stuff prices continued the upward trend Ric 
York. Reports varied concerning the loss rations during that period amounted to only which has been in effect over a period ol Agr 
which might be expected, because of the 173,817 bags of 60 kilograms each with a years resi 
excessive rains, in the “middle year crop” value of $12,142,792. Exports during the me: 
which will be harvested between April and month were also light, a reflection of low ’ ° hig 
July and the “end of the year crop” which registrations during the previous months ( Losta R 1C<¢ in ¢ 
will be harvested from October through and amounted to only 233,266 bags of 60 cat 
January Estimates of the diminution rang pegsoon — “0 — es — hay -_DAT 8) » sy AT | =“ 
ranged between 15 and 65 percent, but more to the United States. The value of Colom- DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY the 
validity is given to the more optimistic of bia’s coffee exports during March was SAN JOSE cat 
these estimates. $16,242,337 , | sph 

The Colombian Office of Exchange Control PETROLEUM (Dated April 28, 1950) Cos 

continued to impose a minimum price of Throughout the month of March discus- On April 1, 1950, the Law for the Control 7 
$81.50 per 70-kilogram bag throughout the sions between the Government and Colom- of International Transactions (No. 33) came req 
month of March even though prices being bian private capital interests continued into effect. The law, enacted to restrict im- ree 
paid in the United States fluctuated between concerning the formation of a new petroleum ports, conserve foreign-exchange earnings, mo 

$71 and $75 per bag. In order to bolster company to take over the DeMares Conces- and clear up the backlog of payments for suc 

interior prices, the National Federation of sion, including the refinery at Barranca previous imports, requires that the proceeds bot 
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from all exports be converted at the official 
rate of exchange (US$1=5.67  colones), 
whereas only preferential-category imports 
are granted the official rate for payments. 
Foreign exchange for all other imports has 
to be purchased on the free-exchange mar- 
ket, which is now recognized officially. 
Goods brought into the country have been 
classified into a preferential and four num- 
pered categories, with corresponding ex- 
change surcharges of 10 percent, 10 percent, 
55 percent, 75 percent, and 100 percent. 
Transitory provisions of the law require the 
revalidation of applications for foreign ex- 
change which exceed $1,000 for post-October 
1940 imports; by 90 days after the law’s effec- 
tive date, there must be in the possession of 
the Foreign Commerce Department of the 
Banco Central an affidavit from the United 
States exporter to the effect that he has not 
been paid, in any form, the legal deposit 
required by October 1948 legislation when 
making application for foreign exchange, as 
well as a local CPA's statement that the im- 
porter’s books show that the debt is still 
unpaid. Applications for exchange for pre- 
October 1948 imports revalidated according 
to legislation of that date need not now be 
revalidated by the United States exporter, 
but the importer is required to cover the 
amount of foreign exchange desired by a 100 
percent deposit in colonies 

An important article of the law permits 
the Banco Central to enter the free exchange 
market for the purpose of cushioning rapid 
upward changes in the rate. The objective 
is to stabilize the free rate of the colon at 
about 6.15— US$1 within about a 2-year pe- 
riod, which is calculated to be the life of the 
subject legislation. The free rate fluctuated 
rather widely during the period under review 
(March 28—April 24), ranging from 8.80 to 7.30 
colones to the dollar. 

Being faced with over US$9,300,000 of re- 
quests for letters of credit for articles in the 
preferential category, the Central Bank an- 
nounced that it would give all petitioners a 
5-day period in which to cover the requests 
Since this order came at a time when all bank 
credits were cut off, only $2,780,000 of the 
requested amounts were covered. On April 
19, the Central Bank announced that letters 
of credit of all categories would be authorized, 
provided that the importer cover the amount 
in free-market exchange Bank 
credits were reauthorized as of April 24. 

To harmonize the imposition of the ex- 
change surcharges with the United States- 
Costa Rican trade agreement of 1936, the 
parties entered into an agreement shortly 
after the promulgation of law 33 which sus- 
pends article 1 of the agreement for 1 year 
as regards imports from the United States 
of merchandise included in its schedule I. 

A three-man delegation representing the 
Twentieth Century Fund arrived on invita- 
tion of President Ulate to undertake a 6-week 
economic survey of the country 

The National Assembly approved Costa 
Rican ratification of the International Wheat 
Agreement, and local estimates of savings 
resulting from the privileges under the agree- 
ment amount to upward of US$220,000. A 
highly successful agricultural fair was held 
in Cartago, principal attention going to dairy 
cattle. A general agreement exists between 
breeders and Government economists that 
the importation and development of beef 
cattle should now be fostered. A hemi- 
sphere-wide FAO meeting of experts met in 
Costa Rica on problems of grain storage 

The Solicitor General's Office, previously 
requested to advise on the possibility of 
reestablishing the one-time yovernment 
monopoly in the sale of gasoline, advised that 
such an undertaking would prove unwise 
both legally and economically 
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Finland 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. LEGATION 
AT HELSINKI 
(Dated April 28, 1950) 


During the month of April, the wage ques- 
tion in Finland became acute; the Govern- 
ment, having difficulty balancing the budget, 
submitted a supplementary budget bill to 
the Diet; taxes were increased (with addi- 
tional increases pending); and fear of re- 
newed inflation was created by an increase 
in certain retail prices and a rise in the 
stock market. 


FOREIGN 'TRADE 


Imports and exports continued at a much 
higher level (by value) in 1950 than in re- 
cent years, but the surplus of imports over 
exports also was high. The value of imports 
for the first quarter of 1950 totaled 19,369,- 
000,000 marks and of exports, 13,073,000,000 
marks. Concurrent with the increase in the 
value of exports and imports, shipping activ- 
ity increased during the first quarter of 1950 
by 39 percent over 1949, to a total of 92.4 
percent of the activity in the first quarter of 
1938. The total net tonnage of freighters 
arriving in Finland during the first quarter 
of 1950 was 658,000 and that of those de- 
parting, 653,000. Imports of sugar, raw to- 
bacco, coal, and coke were higher during the 
first quarter of 1950 than during the like 
period of 1949. Exports of matches, bobbins, 
and mechanical, sulfite, and sulfate pulp, 
board, paper, and newsprint also were 
higher. 

FINANCIAL SITUATION 


Deposits in all credit institutions made a 
normal increase of 5,001,000,000 marks during 
March to 135,299,000,000 marks. The public 
debt increased 4,238,000,000 marks in March 
to a total of 140,553,000,000 marks. The 
increase was solely in the internal debt; the 
foreign debt was reduced 90,000,000 marks 
during the period 

A supplementary budget of 14,400,000,000 
marks was submitted to the Diet on April 17. 
Increased expenditures were needed for 
unemployment relief, higher salaries for 
Government employees, and domestic debt 
service. Additional revenue was expected 
from a higher duty on gasoline, higher taxes 
on coffee and cigarettes, and increased tax- 
ation of corporations, large properties, and 
large incomes. The industrial organizations 
issued a joint declaration stating that the 
contemplated increase in corporation taxes 
from 32 percent to 50 percent was excessive 
and would endanger the employment situa- 
tion, the ability to compete, and the possi- 
bility of buying raw materials. 


INDEXES 

The wholesale price index (1935-100) 
increased 15 points during March to 1163, 
with the increase evenly distributed between 
imported goods and products of agriculture 
and industry. The cost-of-living index (Au- 
gust 1938-—July 1939=100) increased 11 
points in March to 850. It has been esti- 
mated that price increases during April in- 
creased the cost-of-living index by an addi- 
tional 17 points in that month. 


LABOR DEVELOPMENTS 


By April 17, most unions had submitted 
their wage demands, and negotiations began. 
The employers estimate that the union de- 
mands, if granted, would increase the 
present wage level by 40 percent. The Sea- 
men’s Union, one of the few unions to reach 
a satisfactory agreement, was granted a 5- 
percent wage increase and a monthly cost- 
of-living index granting a 5-percent salary 
change for each 5 percent index change. On 


April 15, the farm workers were granted a 
7.5 percent wage increase retroactive to 
January 15, but they have presented new 
wage demands, paralleling the action of 
other unions. Unemployment on April 15 
dropped to 47,407, from a peak of 58,968 on 
March 18; 47,718 of the unemployed on April 
15 were engaged in relief work. 


PRICE INCREASES 


Other factors exerted inflationary pressure. 
The Government guaranteed a price of 140 
marks per kilogram for pork for export; in- 
creases in prices of postage, railway, and 
long-distance bus fares are expected. Local 
bus and streetcar fares were increased early 
in the month. The Government was re- 
ported to be considering the withdrawal of 
the subsidy from cotton, which would result 
in an increase in retail prices for textiles. A 
decision concerning the promised rent in- 
creases was postponed until wage matters 
were settled. Consumers purchased large 
amounts of some products to avoid price 
increases, and stores reportedly stocked up 
with goods, particularly textiles. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


On April 25, the Finnish Minister in the 
United States signed the Annecy Protocol 
of Terms of Accession to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). The 
changes in import duties will take place on 
May 25. The Soviet Government, in reply to 
Finnish inquiries, indicated its willingness 
to resume trade negotiations. A Finland- 
Greece trade agreement for a total trade of 
$8,000,000 was signed in Athens on April 11. 
On April 15, Finland and France exchanged 
notes whereby the two countries agreed to 
exchange 50 apprentices annually to study 
conditions in the respective countries while 
being employed in industry, trade, or agricul- 
ture. Finland and the Soviet Union con- 
cluded on April 6 their biannual joint rail- 
road traffic conference. 

Estimated from official sources concerning 
Finland’s population gave a figure of 4,042,- 
000 at the end of 1949. A new malt factory 
was opened in Tampere on April 1. The dam 
at the Pankakoski board factory of the Enso- 
Gutzeit Co. broke during spring floods. One 
of Finland's largest flour mills, in Kotka, was 
destroyed by fire on April 20, with losses 
amounting to 100,000,000 marks. On April 
24, representatives of German companies 
were in Kotka offering new machinery to the 
owners. 

An early spring made it possible to start 
sowing during late April in southern Fin- 
land. Logging in Finland will probably 
amount to 20,000,000 cubic meters by the end 
of May—9,500,000 less than last year. Float- 
ing of timber began late in April. 

The Bank of Finland increased the amount 
of Finnish currency that could be carried 
legally by travelers to or from Finland, from 
15,000 to 20,000 marks. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL TO THE TRADE 
AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH "WESTERN 
GERMANY 


The first supplementary protocol to the 
Finnish-Western German trade agreement 
of February 3, 1949, was signed in Frankfurt 
on December 17, 1949, states a dispatch from 
the United States Legation in Helsinki, of 
January 27, 1950. 

The protocol, covering trade during 1950, 
provides for about $29,000,000 in each direc- 
tion. 

Finnish exports to Western Germany in- 
clude agricultural products up to a value of 
$4,705,000, comprising eggs, cheese, butter, 
and other items. Wood products total $15,- 
990,000, including paper, wood, pit props, 
poles, sawn goods, plywood and veneer, insu- 
lating boards, and carpenter products. Pulp 
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exports are listed at $4,000,000, representing 
about 52,000 metric tons, and paper products 
at $2,995,000, including newsprint and card- 
board. The remainder of the list contains 
stone products, metals, and machinery, as 
well as miscellaneous goods, including a 
quota of 3,000 tons of high-grade electric pig 
iron. 

Western Germany is to deliver to Finland 
$3,000,000 worth of coal and coke, $5,000,000 
worth of hot-rolled and cold-drawn iron and 
steel products, nonferrous metals amount- 
ing to $705,000, and unspecified machines and 
parts worth $8,900,000. Electrical equipment 
is listed at $1,925,000; precision and optical 
goods, $835,000; assorted iron and steel prod- 
ucts, $925,000; and chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals, $2,775,000. Glassware, paper prod- 
ucts, textiles, refractory bricks and ceramics, 
miscellaneous agricultural products, rubber 
and leather technical goods, and wooden 
products make up the remainder of the list 


- 
Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL TO THE TRADE 
AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH FINLAND 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Finland.”’) 


Japan 


DISPATCH FROM OFFICE OF LU. S. 
POLITICAL ADVISER IN TOKYO 
(Dated April 15, 1950) 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


According to estimates released by the Jap- 
anese Government's Economic Stabilization 
Board, the 1950-51 fiscal year beginning April 
1 will see slight increases in mining and in- 
dustrial production over corresponding 1949 
50 figures. The new production goals are, 
however, somewhat lower than those antici- 
pated some weeks ago because of a lower 
estimate of electric-power availability. The 
Board estimates coal production for the com- 
ing fiscal year at 40,000,000 metric tons, a 5- 
percent increase over fiscal 1949° power at 
34,000,000,000 kw.-hr., a 1-percent increase; 
steel products at 2,300,000 tons, a 10-percent 
increase; and cotton yarn at 500,000,000 
pounds, a 4l1-percent increase 


MANUFACTURING 


Strikes and work stoppages among major 
producers led to a decrease in output of pig 
iron to 123,663 metric tons in February, com- 
pared with 159,€83 in January and 162,841 in 
December 1949. Steel-ingot production was 
estimated at 317,384 metric tons in March, 
slightly under the January total of 328,375 
tons, and output of rolled-steel products in 
February exceeded January totals. March 
production of iron and steel products is esti- 
mated to have declined 5 percent below Feb- 
ruary because of labor difficulties. Nonfer- 
rous-metal production in February was gen- 
erally higher than in January, slight increases 
being reported for refined copper and lead. 

Pulp and paper production in February is 
estimated to have reached 60,481 and 71,452 
short tons, respectively, about 10 percent 
above January output. Automobile tires and 
tubes, now reported to have been raised to 
world quality standards, totaled 82,478 and 
84,005, respectively, in February. Sheet-glass 
output amounted to 295,391 cases in February 
against 308,813 cases in January, but exports 
accounted for only 2,849 cases, the lowest on 
record since January 1948, reportedly because 
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of severe European competition in Asiatic 
markets. Export production of cotton spin- 
ning and weaving machinery during February 
totaled 9,264 spindles and 76 looms, double 
that of the preceding month 
Chemical-fertilizer production remained at 
fairly high levels during February, with 
superphosphate production increased to 142,- 
304 metric tons, compared with January's 
74,725 tons, as a result of increased availa- 
bility of imported phosphate rock. Other 
chemical production was high, the output in 
dyestuffs in January having increased over 
December 1949 levels. Record production fig- 
ures were established in a number of fields, 
particularly sodium cyanide, during February 
Steady operations, as well as an increased 
number of operable spindles raised February 
cotton-yarn production to 36,400,000 pounds, 
exceeding by 2,200,000 pounds the previously 
established postwar high of December 1949 
Cotton textiles also established a new record 
in February with an estimated 58,800,000 
square yards. Although many small silk- 
reeling companies are suspending operations 
because of financial difficulties, an element of 
optimism is noted in this industry because 
of increased orders from the United States 


MINING, SHIPBUILDING, AND POWER 


Coal production in January was 3,100,000 
metric tons, and according to preliminary 
data, February output was 2,900,600 to 3,000,- 
000 metric tons. March production, how- 
ever, which has been considerably reduced 
because of strikes and work stoppages, may 
reach no more than 2,100,000 metric tons 

Increasing amounts of refined petroleum 
products are reported for Japan's Pacific 
coast refineries that use imported crude, with 
estimated yields of finished products 
amounting to 68,461 kiloliters for March, 
more than twice the February total. Indige- 
nous oil production in January is reported 
to have exceeded 154,000 barrels 

Shipbuilding construction continued at a 
high level in March, although fears were ex- 
pressed in the industry that export orders 
may be lost in the near future, inasmuch as 
European yards are now reportedly in a 
position to accept lower bids. The largest 
ship launched in March was a _ 10,000-ton 
steel tanker built at Kobe. Shipbuilders 
were authorized to lay keels for 15 steel cargo 
vessels and three tankers. Plans were also 
approved during March for additional con- 
version of wartime cargo vessels for use in 
overseas shipping, as well as for construction 
of various miscellaneous craft, particularly 
dredges, barges, and floating cranes 

In accordance with SCAP’s instruction to 
the Japanese Government, Japanese ship 
owners prepared to resume overseas opera- 
tions on a private account basis after April 1 
Japanese officials estimate that about 2,000,- 
000 tons of shipping, representing roughly 90 
percent of Japan’s total, will be returned to 
private ship owners 

A long-discussed reorganization plan, now 
approved by the Cabinet, may soon abolish 
the existing Government-controlled Japan 
Electric Power Company and its various re- 
gional distributors, and permit the estab- 
lishment of nine private enterprises. Reor- 
ganization plans were generally welcomed by 
the public, which hopes the recent increases 
in power rates may be withdrawn when pri- 
vate management takes over the industry 
Domestic power bills have increased as much 
as tenfold within the past 2 months, and 
many small enterprises are reportedly using 
power tools only when absolutely necessary 
Public-utility hydroelectric generation for 
February, the latest month for which sta- 
tistics are available, was estimated at 2,659.- 
000,000 kv.-hr., a decrease from January's 
2,703,000,000 kv.-hr. Thermal power genera- 
tion by public utilities, according to prelimi- 





nary reports, was 225,000,000 kv.-hr., 


a de. 
crease from January’s 351,000,000 kv.-hr. 


Foop SUPPLY 

Final estimates on rice collections indicate 
that 1949 rice production reached about 148. 
000,000 bushels, 100.2 percent of the quota 
established by the Government Currently 
there are proposals urging that the present 
compulsory rice delivery system be modifieg 
and that rice be placed on free sale, but both 
proposals are opposed by Government off. 
cials. 

SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Allieq 
Powers) requested the Japanese Government 
to submit a plan on the food delivery ang 
supply position with a view to abolishing 
controls over various items, particularly mis. 
cellaneous cereals. Considerable publicity 
was given statements of the Minister of Agri. 
culture, who favored decreased food imports 
during the 1950 fiscal year (ending March 3] 
1951) 

FINANCE, BANKING, AND INVESTMENT 

A new phase in the “‘disinflationary” pro- 
gram, to be enforced vigorously during the 
coming fiscal year, was made public when 
the Ministry of Finance declared that Goy- 
ernment income had reached a satisfactory 
level, and that public works and adminis- 
trative expenditures would be accelerated 

A snag developed in March in Diet action 
on the budget for the 1950-51 fiscal year 
The draft budget met bitter opposition by 
labor members because of its “wage-freeze” 
and was delayed because of attempts to in- 
clude numerous supplementary bills. The 
budget was finally approved, however, on 
April 3 

Tax collections up to March 20 amounted 
to 475,000,000,000 yen, or 92 percent of the 
total estimated in the current fiscal budget 
Corporate taxes, income tax collected at 
source, and various special taxes, were re- 
ported to be at a high collection level, but 
self-assessed income tax had reached only 
120,000,000,000 yen, or 70 percent of the goal 
with urban businessmen, the chief delin- 
quents, having paid only 50 percent of the 
estimated total assessed them, compared with 
almost 90 percent collection among farmers 
and rural workers 

Loans to small enterprises from the U. § 
Aid Counterpart Fund will reach the sched- 
uled 300,000,000-yen goal for the January- 
March quarter, according to the Bank of 
Japan, which reported that 242 loan appli- 
cations, particularly from small concerns in 
the machine-tool, chemical, and textile fields 
have been approved. An increase in Counter- 
part Fund loans is planned for the April 
June quarter, when it is estimated that small 
enterprises will have 450,000,000, yen avail- 
able to them. SCAP also granted approval 
for the transfer of 15,000,000,000 yen of 
Government deposits from the Bank of Japan 
to various commercial banks and credit asso- 
ciations, where loans will be available for 
financing small enterprises 

The Bank of Japan’s note issue in circu- 
lation dropped to about 299,000,000,000 yen 
late in March, a decrease of 13,000,000,000 yen 
from both the average February 1950 and 
March 1949 figures. It was expected that an 
even lower circulation figure would be noted 
in the final tax-collection spurt, but that 
the 300,000,000,000-yen mark would be re- 
sumed in April 

Company bonds to be floated during the 
1950 calendar year will reportedly reach 
50,000,000,000 yen in value, a considerable 
increase over the 16,500,000,000 in 1949, and 
attributable to open market operations of 
the Bank of Japan, which bought 41,600,- 
000,000 yen of national bonds from urban 
commercial banks from June 1949 through 
February 1950, thus releasing additional 
funds available to the banks for investment 
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in company bonds. Initial estimates indicate 
that company issues in January amounted to 
5,700,000,000 yen, in February to 3,200,000,000 
and in March to 3,300,000,000. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND PRICES 


There was considerable speculation in 
pusiness circles as to whether the “March 
crisis” would materialize to the extent envis- 
aged by pessimists. Although no crisis de- 
veloped, alarmists insisted that the ‘March 
crisis” will not become fully apparent until 
early May. Most officials believe, however, 
that if any business firms are squeezed out 
during the present anti-inflationary period, 
it will be those economically unsound or 
inefficient, which are best out of the commer- 
cial picture. It was pointed out by the Bank 
of Japan that the present amount of Japan's 
éash savings totals 1,000,000,000,000 yen, and 
that almost half the 300,000,000,000 yen in 
circulation is presently held by merchants 
and business firms, a much larger proportion 
than in 1949, although the commercial world 
is complaining of a monetary stringency far 
more than it did a year ago 

Wholesale price indexes in Japan were in a 
state of flux, rising 4.5 percent in January 
to 262.4 (January 1948=— 100), brought about 
by sharp rises in iron and steel prices (29.7 
percent over December ) Prices for wool and 
silk textiles, however, fell by 27 and 22 per- 
cent, respectively, from the December level, 
a tendency which continued in February, 
when prices for capital goods continued to 
increase and those for consumer goods to fall, 
bringing the February index to 261.2. Retail 
price and  black-market price indexes 
throughout Japan continued downward, and 
the consumer price index was also down to 
129.8 (January 1948— 100) for February 

Over-all living standards in 1949 reached 
70 percent of the 1934-36 indexes, according 
to the Japanese Government's Economic 
Stabilization Board, with staple food availa- 
bility being estimated at 99 percent of the 
prewar level, clothing at 29, housing at 40, 
and light and heat at 145. Average family 
expenditures in urban areas were reportedly 
11,445 yen for January, with 6,720 being spent 
for food, representing a considerable drop 
from the December year-end highs of 16,307 
and 8,531, respectively. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


March was marked by a series of intermit- 
tent strikes, particularly in the electric-power, 
coal-mining, and metal-working, fields, 
which assumed “general strike’ proportions 
towards the end of the month. Timed to 
coincide with the Diet’s budgetary delibera- 
tions, the “March labor offensive’ opened 
with a number of 72-hour strikes. The of- 
fensive came to a head towards the end of 
March when 300,000 coal miners staged a 
walk-out, which involved an estimated loss 
of 500,000 tons of coal. The Government, 
with SCAP support, brought about a re- 
sumption in collective bargaining, with al- 
most all the unions returning to work at the 
end of the month. Government employees 
continued to insist that wage increases pre- 
viously awarded by the National Personnel 
Authority, and subsequently upheld in Tokyo 
courts, be made effective by the Government, 
but the Government was equally insistent 
that the present 6,307-yen base wage must 
be held because of budgetary limitations 


CONSTRUCTION 


New buildings constructed in January were 
reported to total 25,221, of which 14,037 units 
were residential Total January construc- 
tion was 3,640 units less than in December, 
a decrease attributable to a normal seasonal 
lag in construction activity. It is reported 
that of the approximately 1,000,000 buildings 
erected since the end of the war, less than 
half have been built in major cities. It is 
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expected, however, that city building will 
increase in the future, since rural construc- 
tion demands are waning and rural income 
has dropped in recent months. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports for February are estimated at $41,- 
700,000, an improvement over January’s $37,- 
500,000, but still short of the $45,000,000 
monthly target. Initial data for March 1-10 
indicate an export volume of $14,300,000; 
thus the target may be reached in March. 
Imports for February are estimated at $46,- 
200,000, an increase of $4,600,000 over Janu- 
ary. Preliminary estimates for January 1 to 
March 10 show exports at roughly $94,000,000, 
and imports valued at $102,000,000. 

The Foreign Exchange Budget for the first 
quarter (April-June) of the 1950-1951 fiscal 
year reportedly will reach $128,750,000, a 16 
percent increase over the January-March 
quarterly budget. |See January 30, 1950, is- 
sue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for explana- 
tion of quarterly foreign-exchange budgets 
under the private import system that was 
established as of January 1, 1950.] It has 
been reportedly unofficially by Japanese 
sources that the April-June budget may em- 
phasize dollar trade rather than sterling, be- 
cause of the shortage of the latter brought 
about by the export slump to the sterling 
area during the January-March quarter. 
| Trade with the sterling area is conducted in 
accordance with the Japan-Sterling Area 
Trade Arrangement currently in effect; see 
December 19, 1949, issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY.| Major commodities to be 
imported under the forthcoming quarterly 
budget reportedly include rice (principally 
from Korea, Burma, and Thailand), wheat 
(from Pakistan and Canada), sugar (from 
Taiwan and Mexico), soy beans from China, 
and raw cotton, wool, coal, iron ore, bauxite, 
and rubber. 

Trade agreements were negotiated with 
various countries during March. Among 
these were a new agreement with Thailand, 
calling for $45,000,000 of trade in each direc- 
tion during the 1950 calendar year; an agree- 
ment concluded with Sweden, anticipating 
two-way trade of approximately $18,500,000 
during 1950; and one with Burma covering 
the same period, calling for total trade of 
about $49,000,000. |See recent issues of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for further details of 
these trade arrangements.| Korean Govern- 
ment representatives were conferring with 
SCAP officials at the end of March for the ne- 
gotiation of a new trade agreement to replace 
the one that expired on April 1, 1950. It is 
reported that efforts will be made to increase 
the volume of trade between Korea and Japan, 
with particular emphasis on greater imports 
of Korean rice, for which an approximate 
$14,000,000 contract involving 100,000 tons 
was recently signed, as well as exports to 
Korea of coal, cement, electrical and railway 
equipment, textiles, and textile machinery. 

Imports from Argentina and West Germany 
were suspended temporarily because of Ja- 
pan’s purchases in both countries in excess 
of the credit limits prescribed in the respec- 
tive trade agreements. Trade between the 
sterling area and Japan reportedly fell in 
February and March because, according to 
sterling-area representatives, Japan ex- 
pended excessive sterling credits in Burma 
and Ceylon, thus leading to decreased ex- 
change availability for trade with partici- 
pants of the sterling-area trade arrangement 





Mexican rosin is expected to offer consid- 
erable competition to the United States 
product in the Colombian market. The price 
quoted is said to be about 20 percent lower 
than that of the United States, and Mexi- 
san exporters are now able to ship in steel 
drums 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
POLAND 


(See item appearing under the heading of 
“Poland.’’) 


Ni aragua 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 
(Dated May 5, 1950) 


As the result of an agreement in Nicaragua 
between the political party now in power, 
the Nationalist Liberals, and its principal 
opposition, the Conservative Party, contain- 
ing the statement that both parties support 
“unrestricted freedom of commerce,” it was 
rumored that exchange controls would be 
abolished shortly after the election sched- 
uled for May 21, 1950. A corollary of the 
abandonment of exchange controls would 
be the establishment of a new official rate 
of exchange between the Nicaraguan cordoba 
and the dollar. However, Government offi- 
cials charged with the administration and 
enforcement of exchange and import con- 
trols have informally expressed opposition 
to an early abandonment of such controls. 
Thus, although it appears that further re- 
laxation of the controls and a change in the 
official valuation of the cordoba are probable, 
there is no indication that such steps will 
be taken at an early date. 

The official rate of exchange of the cordoba 
remains at 5 to the dollar. The free rate 
has been fairly constant during the past 
several weeks at approximately 6.80 cordobas 
to the dollar, and the rate for the “certificates 
of availability” issued to exporters of coffee 
for 20 percent of the exchange realized from 
their exportations, which may be used for 
the importation of a specified list of articles, 
has remained firm at approximately 6.30 
cordobas to the dollar. 

The greatest effects of the modifications 
of the country’s exchange and import con- 
trols of last December have appeared in con- 
nection with the system of “compensation,” 
under which compensatory import permits 
are issued to the exporters of many Nica- 
raguan agricultural products. Included in 
these products are both sesame and cotton. 
The exportable sesame crop, estimated at a 
maximum of 125,000 quintals of 100 pounds, 
representing approximately one-third of the 
size of the preceding crop, has been disposed 
of at prices ranging from $7.50 to $9.85 per 
quintal, and the large exportable cotton crop, 
estimated at 100,000 quintals, has also re- 
portedly been sold, almost entirely to British 
purchasers, at about $0.29 per pound. The 
Nicaraguan exporter makes little profit on 
the exportation of these crops at such prices 
and expects to obtain all or most of his 
profit from the entire transaction in connec- 
tion with the compensatory import permits 
which he receives. 

Fairly complete figures on the recent rice 
crop indicate production of less than half 
of that of the preceding year and point to an 
exportable surplus of approximately 80,000 
quintals. Although the domestic price for 
rice is running somewhat higher than the 
prevailing price on the world market and, 
according to latest reports, no rice from the 
current crop has been exported, it may be 
expected that the surplus will be exported 
since rice is included among the Nicaraguan 
products for which compensatory import 
permits will be issued. 
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Local representatives of the American fruit 
company which is interested in establishing 
banana plantations on the west coast of 
Nicaragua have been quoted in the press as 
stating that the project is being abandoned, 


at least for the time being. This is ap- 
parently the result of failure of the fruit 
company and the owners of the land in- 
volved to reach satisfactory arrangements. 
Despite this unfavorable development, the 
possibility continues to exist that suitable 
arrangements will be reached. 

The domestic market for coffee continues 
to be slow and quiet and the price to remain 
at approximately $47.50 per quintal of 100 
pounds of Nicaragua washed, f. o. b. Corinto. 
Dollar exchange from the sales of coffee is 
beginning to be received in sizable volume, 
and it appears that the original estimate of 
approximately $14,000,000 income from last 
year’s crop will be substantially correct. 


Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH INDIA RATIFIED 


In order to revive trade on a balanced 
basis, India and Pakistan have ratified a 
trade agreement, which was signed at 
Karachi on April 21, 1950. The Chairman 
of the Pakistan Jute Board as the seller will 
supply through normal commercial channels 
the Chairman of the Indian Jute Mills Asso- 
ciation in Calcutta as the buyer 329,120,000 
pounds (4,000,000 maunds of 82.28 pounds) 
of raw jute, the equivalent of 822,800 bales 
of 400 pounds each. The qualities are those 
primarily utilized only by India and are 
divided between 390,830 bales of cuttings, 
20,570 bales of hubbi jubbi and ropes, and 
411,400 bales of rejections. Deliveries at the 
Caicutta mills of 329,120 bales were to be 
made by May 15 and will be followed by 
164,560 bales each by May 31, June 30, and 
July 31, with option to the seller of de- 
liveries 1 month later after making every 
endeavor to complete deliveries on schedule. 
The seller will select the river transport com- 
panies for making deliveries. 

Approximate delivered mill prices, includ- 
ing insurance at the contract rate, in U.S 
cents per pound, with the contract price 
in Indian rupees per maund in parentheses, 
are as follows: Cuttings, 7.146 (28); hubbi 
jubbi and ropes, 7.656 (30); and rejections, 
8.677 (34). Sales are subject to inspection, 
the jute to be in sound storing and market- 
able condition with normal moisture con- 
tent. The seller will draw on the buyer in 
Indian currency for the full invoice value, 
and the bill of lading and original insurance 
policy will be delivered to the buyer through 
their respective bankers who shall be au- 
thorized to make immediate payment. Final 
settlement will be made on the average 
loaded weights at the mill with detailed 
provisions for shortages, reweighing, and 
weight certificates. 

The Indian buyer of the raw jute will de- 
liver to the Pakistan seller 20,000 long tons 
of gunny sacking by July 31, 1950, with 6,000 
tons scheduled for delivery by May 31 and 
7,000 by June 30. Seventy-five percent will 
be B Twills and 25 percent, Heavy Cees, with 
prices fixed by the Government of India un- 
der the Jute Goods (Export Control) Order, 
1949, deliveries to be made to the Pakistan 
Jute Board or its nominees’ without 
commission. 

In addition, the two Governments agree to 
facilitate the purchase through normal 
trade channels by Pakistan from India of 
specified amounts of cotton textiles and 
yarns, tobacco, mustard oil, corrugated and 
plain steel sheets, cement, timber, woolens, 
and railway wheels, tires, and axles. All of 
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the purchases of these products and of the 
gunny sacking will be transacted in Indian 
rupees for which a separate account will be 
maintained by the State Bank of Pakistan 
with the Reserve Bank of India. The total 
value of the Pakistan purchases will, as 
nearly as possible, equal the value of the 
jute purchased by India. 

The Government of Pakistan has also 
agreed to supply 150,000 tons of wheat to the 
Indian Government at a price still to be 
negotiated. 

In addition, the trade agreement covers 
trade without import, export, and exchange 
restrictions between the two countries for 
a fairly comprehensive list of products to 
the extent that traders in both countries are 
able to finance transactions without foreign 
exchange. 

Goods imported under the agreement can- 
not be reexported, and the two Governments 
will give every reasonable facility for trade, 
including, where required, export licenses 
and the most economical and convenient 
transportation. To facilitate the resumption 
of normal rail traffic and the prompt elimi- 
nation of transportation difficulties, the 
agreement provides for an early meeting of 
representatives of the railway authorities of 
both Governments Various arbitration 
clauses are provided 

The agreement was immediately effective 
and will remain in force up to July 31, 1950, 
with provision for continuance for the de- 
livery of products not supplied before the 
expiration date for good and valid reasons 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


POLISH TRADE WITH UNITED KINGDOM To 
INCREASE IN 1950 


Trade between the United Kingdom and 
Poland in 1950 is planned to increase sub- 
stantially above the 1949 level, according to 
the trade arrangements recently concluded 
within the framework of the 5-year Trade 
and Finance Agreement of January 14, 1949, 
as reported by the United States Embassy, 
London. In 1949, commodity trade between 
the two countries amounted to £25,871,000 in 
value, with Polish exports valued at £15,065.,- 
000 and United Kingdom exports, £10,806,000 

In 1950, Polish exports of foodstuffs alone 
are scheduled at £16,000,000. Quotas have 
been established for miscellaneous manufac- 
tured goods, amounting to £2,200,000 for Po- 
lish exports and £1,300,000 for United King- 
dom exports. The agreed quotas provide for 
United Kingdom exports of commercial vehi- 
cles, motorcycles, pharmaceuticals, typewrit- 
ers, books, insulating materials, and for Polish 
exports of textiles, casein, chemicals, furni- 
ture, woodware, china, glassware, and paper 

In addition to the foregoing, deliveries 
of Polish timber are to be made in accordance 
with a contract now being negotiated 

Supplies to Poland of capital equipment 
and other goods from the United Kingdom 
and of new materials from other parts of the 
sterling area are to continue under the ar- 
rangements laid down in the 5-year trade 
agreement. 

Approximately £135,000,000 worth of goods 
is to be exchanged on each side during the 
5-year period of the agreement. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED WITH 
BELGIUM, THE NETHERLANDS, AND THE 
UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA 
Poland has recently signed trade and pay- 

ments agreements providing for an exchange 

of goods in the amount of approximately 


$26,000,000 with Belgium and $13,000,000 with 
the Netherlands and the United States of 





Indonesia, states the foreign press. The Zoods 
exchange is to take place within the year 

Netherlands-Indonesian products to be ex. 
ported to Poland are to include electro. 
technical equipment, chemicals, pharma. 
ceuticals, machinery, seeds, herring, shoes, 
tin, rubber, copra, tobacco, spices, tea, Po. 
land is to deliver grains, coal, lumber, stee] 
products, and chemicals. 

Under the  Polish-Belgian agreement, 
Belgium is to deliver to Poland such items 
as machines, rolled products, copper, nickel, 
flax, wool, and artificial fertilizers. 


| 
Sweden 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
STOCKHOLM 
(Dated April 20, 1950) 


Sweden is currently enjoying favorable 
business conditions with high production, 
insignificant unemployment, a shortage of 
skilled workers, high retail sales, improved 
export opportunities, a higher commodity. 
price tendency, rising stock market quota- 
tions, and an abundance of liquid cash, the 
last-mentioned fact being responsible for 
several of the others 

Coffee remains severely rationed because 
of current high prices and the reported lack 
of the type of foreign exchange demanded 
by the coffee-producing countries. No other 
consumer articles are rationed for supply 
reasons. Food, clothing, household fixtures, 
and furniture are readily available 

Statements by Government authorities 
have revealed their continued optimism for 
the near future. However, it is evident from 
from these statements that the Government 
is adopting a “go slow’ attitude toward the 
elimination of the various elements of its 
stabilization program 


AGRICULTURE 


The annual estimate of total farm income 
and total costs has recently been completed 
for the crop year 1950-51, and negotiations 
between the Government and the farm or- 
ganizations concerning prices of farm prod- 
ucts of the 1950 crop are expected in the 
near future. The estimates show an ap- 
proximate balance between income and costs 
at about the present prices. This means that 
no sizable changes in prices of farm products 
will be made unless the 1950 crop should de- 
viate from normal or costs of production 
change relative to the present level 

Subsidies on the production of food prod- 
ucts will continue in 1950-51. Present food 
subsidies run at a level of 318,000,000 crowns 
per year as compared with a total amount 
of 460,000,000 crowns for all consumption 
goods (food products, cotton, hides, coffee, 
and fuel), including both production and 
import subsidies 

According to competent observers, fall- 
seeded oil crops have been severely damaged 
Up to 30 percent of the 78,000 hectares of oil 
crops seeded in the fall of 1949 is likely to 
have been completely destroyed, leaving the 
abandoned acreage for reseeding. The dam- 
age to the fall-seeded wheat and rye is be- 
lieved to comprise 10 to 15 percent of the 
acreage. It may be assumed that the dam- 
aged acreage will be reseeded principally to 
spring rape, white mustard, and spring wheat 
With the present very satisfactory soil mois- 
ture, and with more generous application of 
commercial fertilizers than usual, especially 
of nitrates, stands of fall-seeded crops should 
be off to a good start, even if thinned by 
winter damage 

LABOR 


There was continued press and forum dis- 
cussion of wage policies for 1951. It is now 
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generally agreed that wages will be unfrozen 
put only to a limited extent. Labor voices 
for the first time suggested that labor Ss much- 
cherished “solidaric wage policy” may be 
modified to make possible wage increases in 
important (export) industries, but the leader 
of organized white-collar employees early in 
April warned his followers against “exag- 
gerated optimism.” ; 

A similar moderation was evident in social 
legislation, the much-publicized general 
sickness insurance act of 1947 was announced 
to be again postponed beyond 1951. Also, 
the Communist-sponsored demand for a 40- 
nour week was again rejected by responsible 
jabor leaders on the basis that it would in- 
evitably mean “a decrease in our economic 
standard.” However, official labor opinion 
was more positive toward the demand for a 
3 weeks’ vacation 

FINANCE 

According to published figures, the Riks- 
bank holdings of gold and dollars equaled 
$159,£00,000 on March 31, 1950, compared with 
$144,200,000 on December 31, 1949, $1 12,400,000 
on June 30, 1949, and $106,200,000 on De- 
cember 30, 1947. Thus, by the end of March 
1950 the Riksbank’s holdings of gold and 
dollars had increased by about 50 percent 
over the critical level at the end of 1947. The 
Riksbank’s total new foreign-exchange hold- 
ings between March 15 and April 15, 1950, 
dropped, however, by 53,500,000 crowns (1 
crown equals $0.193) largely as a result of a 
deliberate program of expending sterling 
holdings 

The Finance Minister stated on April 11 
that favorable developments during the first 
2 months of 1950 might allow an upward re- 
vision of import plans. He reiterated his 
belief that it might be possible to lift im- 
port subsidies by the end of 1950. The Gov- 
ernment has asked for 75,000,000 crowns to 
finance these subsidies during the last half 
of the calendar year 1950. 

The Government admitted propositions to 
the Riksdag on April 11 which, if approved, 
will (a) lower the tax on gasoline from 0.45 
to 0.25 crown per liter as of January 1, 1951, 
and (b) increase the deductions permitted 
under the local income tax. The reduction of 
the gasoline tax and a number of minor 
changes will decrease anticipated revenues 
during the fiscal year ending in 1951, by about 
140,000,000 crowns. The Swedish General 
Accounting Office also announced during 
April that the originally estimated working 
budget surplus of 679,000,000 for fiscal 1949 
50 has disappeared, and a deficit of about 
60,000,000 crowns is expected. This outcome 
results both from lower revenues and extra 
expenditure to cover new programs and the 
cost of past authorizations 

The Government sponsored a bill during 
the month which would give it discretionary 
authority to apply for membership in the 
International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, or to sign a special agreement on 
exchange practices as required of those sig- 
natories of GATT who are not also members 
of the International Monetary Fund In 
presenting this bill, the Finance Minister 
indicated his preference for adherence to the 
fund. 

The Government has abandoned, for the 
time being at least, its plan to establish a 
State commercial bank with certain credit 
management functions. Controversy about 
the propriety of these functions caused the 
shelving of the plan in this respect, but the 
Government did ask for funds to increase the 
capital of the State-owned Jordbrukarbanken 
by 30,000,000 crowns and recommended fur- 
ther investigations of the controversial ele- 
ments connected with the original proposal. 

The Government has sponsored a measure 
to continue in a modified form the restriction 
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on the payment of corporate dividends, which 
has been in effect in recent years, and abol- 
ished the requirement that certain fractions 
of profits be deposited in special accounts 
with the Riksbank. Actually, the modifica- 
tion consisted of raising the ceiling on divi- 
dend payments from 5 to 6 percent of share 
capital. Since most corporations have been 
allowed to declare dividends on the basis of 
an average of past performances, this change 
affects in general only new corporations. 


SHIPPING 


A report presented at a recent meeting of 
the Swedish committee of the Lloyds Regis- 
ter shows that at present 58 vessels, aggre- 
gating 320,325 gross tons, are being built or 
fitted at Swedish shipyards. Another 128 
vessels, totaling 758,750 gross tons, are on 
order. The grand total of ships being built 
or on order is 186, totaling 1,079,075 gross 
tons. Of these, 81 vessels, about 78 percent 
of the total tonnage, are tankers. Orders for 
Swedish accounts amount to 19 vessels of 
203,800 gross tons. 

On April 1, 1950, 150 Swedish vessels, most- 
ly under 2,000 tons, aggregating 180,349 gross 
tons, were laid up with their crews signed off, 
including vessels laid up for repair and classi- 
fication. These are substantially larger fig- 
ures than those given for the same date in 
1949. 

AVIATION 


In connection with the conversion to sum- 
mer traffic, on April 16, 1950, the Scandina- 
vian Airlines System announced a consider- 
able expansion. The Stockholm-to-Madrid 
air route, which has been suspended since 
November 1947, will be flown once a week in 
each direction. The North Atlantic traffic 
will be operated daily, and from May 15 there 
will be nine trips a week. The South Amer- 
ican line will be increased by an extra fort- 
nightly plane. The lines to the Far East, 
Near East, and Egypt will also be expanded, 
and there will be considerable increases in 
the number of connections with Rome, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland. The domestic air 
line to Lulea in northern Sweden will be di- 
vided into two lines—one from Stockholm 
to Lulea and one from Stockholm to Sunds- 
vall. Sunday nights there will be a direct 
plane from Copenhagen to Nice and begin- 
ning April 22, every Saturday night from 
Copenhagen to Paris. These night flights will 
be extended eventually to include several 
trips a week during the summer. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

According to the official preliminary sta- 
tistics, the Swedish imports of passenger 
automobiles during January and February 
1950 increased in number from 587 vehicles 
to 2.715 compared with the corresponding 
period of 1949. The value increased by 419 
percent, from 2,830,000,000 crowns to 11,860,- 
000,000. The value of spare parts increased 
by 12 percent and the value of assembly 
parts increased by 78 percent. On the other 
hand, imports of trucks during the first 2 
months of 1950 decreased by 8 percent in 
number and by 24 percent by value. This 
noticeable increase in the imports of passen- 
ger cars is due to the freeing of automobile 
imports from France and the United King- 
dom, effective on February 13, 1950, by the 
Swedish Government as a step in the general 
program of liberalizing trade with European 
countries. 

Sweden's accession to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade under the Annecy 
Protocol and adherence to the International 
Trade Organization were approved by the 
Riksdag on March 22, 1950. The Annecy 
Protocol of Accession to GATT was subse- 
quently formally signed by the Swedish per- 
manent representative in the United Nations 
on behalf of the Swedish Government on 
March 31, 1950. The protocol was to take 


effect for Sweden 30 days after the date of 
signature. 

The latest published statistics reveal that 
Sweden’s total foreign trade during the first 
2 months of 1950 rose 16.4 percent over the 
same period of 1949. Imports increased from 
717,700,000 in the first 2 months of 1949 to 
770,300,000 in the first 2 months of 1950, an 
increase of 8.7 percent; exports increased 
from 593,600,000 to 756,100,000, an increase 
of 27.3 percent, reducing the unfavorable 
trade balance for the 2-month period from 
124,100,000 in 1949 to 14,200,000 in 1950. 

As usual, the five most important groups 
of products entering into the export trade 
were pulp and paper products (valued at 
216,700,000 compared with 224,400,000), ma- 
chines and appliances, including electrical 
(106,700,000 compared with 80,800,000), iron, 
steel, and metal products (88,800,000 com- 
pared with 78,300,000), means of transport, 
i. e., ships, automobiles, and railway cars 
(71,200,000 compared with 45,200,000), and 
timber and products (64,400,000 compared 
with 57,400,000) . 

The combination of pulp, pulp products, 
timber, and timber products makes forestry 
the most important export industry in 
Sweden. 

Sweden’s leading trade partners are now 
the United Kingdom, Western Germany, and 
the United States, in that order. 

During the month ended April 15, 1950, 
Sweden concluded, revised, or extended 
bilateral commodity exchange agreements 
with the following countries: Iceland, Italy, 
Finland, Spain, Japan, and Czechoslovakia. 
Sweden now has valid trade agreements of 
the bilateral type with practically all of its 
trade partners. Two important exceptions 
are the Soviet Union, with which negotia- 
tions for a new agreement have been in 
progress for some months, and the United 
States, trade relations with which are now 
governed by the provisions of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SWEDEN SIGNS ANNECY PROTOCOL AND 
BECOMES A PARTY TO THE GENERAL 
AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 
Sweden signed the Annecy Protocol of 

Terms of Accession to the General Agreement 

on Tariffs and Trade on March 31, 1950, and 

has taken other steps necessary to become a 

contracting party to the agreement, according 

to a press release issued by the United States 

Department of State on April 3, 1950, and a 

Presidential Proclamation of April 27, 1950. 
Sweden is the third among the 10 new 

acceding countries which negotiated at 

Annecy to take the above action. The other 

two countries are Haiti and Greece. 

Under the provisions of the protocol the 
United States and Sweden are obligated to 
make their concessions effective 30 days after 
the above actions have taken place. 

As a result of this action by Sweden, the 
President of the United States issued a 
proclamation on April 27, 1950, putting into 
effect as of April 30, 1950, the application of 
each of the concessions provided for in part I 
of schedule XX in annex A of the trade 
agreement for accession which were initially 
negotiated with Sweden at Annecy. 

Concessions granted by Sweden at Annecy 
in negotiations with the United States apply 
to products included in 135 Swedish statis- 
tical classifications. Swedish imports of these 
products in 1937 amounted to 166,200,000 
crowns (1 crown=$0.19) and in 1947 to 
543,500,000 crowns. Sweden's total imports 
from the United States in 1937 amounted to 
294,000,000 crowns, and in 1947, because of 
abnormal conditions, to 1,640,300,000 crowns; 
on the basis of 1937 imports, the concessions 
represent a coverage of 56 percent; for 1947 
the coverage was 33 percent. 
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United States concessions initially nego- 
tiated with Sweden apply to dutiable imports 
from that country valued at $11,040,000 in 
1948. Total United States imports from Swe- 
den in 1948 amounted to $90,886,000 of 
which $79,846,000 represented duty-free 
products. 

The rates applied under the Swedish tariff 
are generally moderate and most concessions 
to the United States are binding of present 
rates or of duty-free treatment. In some 
cases Sweden reserved the right to convert 
specific rates to ad valorem rates. If estab- 
lished, these rates will be, in general, about 
equal to or lower than the ad valorem equiva- 
lents of the present rates during 1936-38. 

The principal concessions granted by 
Sweden include a modification of the duty on 
fresh apples and pears, a binding of the 
duty-free treatment of dried fruits and cot- 
ton, a binding or reduction in the rates 
applied to canned fruits, juices and certain 
animal products and foodstuffs, certain rub- 
ber products, lubricants, certain chemicals, 
motion-picture film, automobiles and auto- 
motive parts, and certain industrial and 
agricultural machinery. 

The United States granted concessions on: 
Granite, unmanufactured (duty reduced 
from 12!, cents to 10 cents per cubic foot); 
granular or sponge iron (base duty reduced 
from $1.25 to 62!4 cents per ton and the 
additional duties on alloy content also re- 
duced); certain reductions were made on 
specified categories of steel ingots, blooms, 
slabs, billets, bars, sheets, plates, and the 
like; on certain categories of wire rods of 
iron or steel and flat wire and steel strips; 
and on certain types of saws. The duty on 
sulfite wrapping paper was reduced from 25 
percent to 20 percent ad valorem, and the 
rate on friction or lucifer matches in boxes 
of 100 or less was reduced from 17'2 cents 
to 15 cents per gross boxes. 

(The 1935 reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Sweden remains 
in force until further action by the two 
Governments.) 


Union of South 


. 
/ e 
Africa 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PRETORIA 
(Dated April 14, 1950) 

Economic developments during March 
were dominated by presentation to the South 
African House of Assembly of the 1950-51 
budgets for operation of the Government 
and the Railways and Harbors Administra- 
tion. Among other high lights were an- 
nouncements by the Government of several 
significant modifications in existing import 
contr] regulations. These included a March 
3 announcement of “restricted” import-per- 
mit allocations for the first half of 1950 cov- 
ering capital goods for stock purposes, with 
“restricted” permits issued carrying a con- 
version right (up to 50 percent of the total 
allocations) into “universal’’ permits at a 
fixed conversion rate of £1 in hard currency 
for every £2 surrendered in soft currency, 
and an announcement of March 8 which 
lifted licensing controls over certain textiles 
and other specified goods of soft currency 
origin. [For details of the March 3 and 
March 8 action, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 24 and April 3, 1950, respec- 
tively.] Of some importance, too, to Amer- 
ican exporters was the publication on March 
10 of an official amendment to the Weights 
and Measures Act and Regulations requiring 
that certain oils, spirits, and other specified 
fluids be imported and sold only in terms of 
imperial measures of capacity 
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[Full details of this regulation are ex- 
pected shortly to be received from the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Pretoria, and will be pub- 
lished promptly in the following issue of 
FOREIGN WEEKLY. | 

Retail trade during the month was char- 
acterized by restraint and selective buying, 
and current sales were below corresponding 
figures for 1948, especially in the case of 
luxuries and less-essential goods. Demand 
for essential goods remained firm despite in- 
dications of reduced purchasing power 
among some segments of the population. 
The relaxation of import controls in regard 
to piece goods of soft-currency origin is ex- 
pected to allow importers to devote practi- 
cally all of their limited import permits for 
consumer goods from the sterling area to 
non-textile products. This development 
should assist importers and retailers in the 
Union in replenishing their depleted stocks 
of consumer goods. 

Preliminary trade figures for January and 
February 1950 revealed continued improve- 
ment in the Union's merchandise balance of 
trade. In January, with imports of £24,260,- 
822 and exports of £16,621,668, the Union's 
net adverse merchandise trade balance was 
£7,639,154. In February, with imports of 
£14,673,932 and exports of £15,735,898, the 
Union had a favorable balance of £1,061,966 

Gold output in the Transvaal, according to 
figures released by the Transvaal Chambe: 
of Mines, totaled 1,003,170 fine ounces valued 
at £12,451,847 during March Production 
during February was valued at £11,379,681 
while January production was valued at 
£12,159,136. The improvement in gold pro- 
duction can be largely attributed to the 
increase in the native labor force which 
reached a figure of 313,533 in March, the 
highest since April 1943. According to pre- 
liminary figures, tonnage milled by the gold 
mines in March was 5,054,700, the highest for 
almost 7 years 

The improvement in the Union's merchan- 
dise balance of trade and in her gold pro- 
duction has been reflected in a strengthening 
of the South African Reserve Bank's gold 
and foreign exchange position. The Re- 
serve Bank’s holdings of gold coin and bul- 
lion increased from £51,657,018 on February 
28 to £58,768,389 on March 31, and holdings 
of foreign bills discounted (principally 
sterling) rose from £68,647,062 to £77,996,793 
during the same period. Some of this im- 
provement, however, can be attributed to 
(a) the accumulation of gold for periodic 
settlements with the Bank of England under 
the terms of the recent gold sales agreement; 
(b) the availability of hard-currency ex- 
change to the extent determined by the Un- 
ion’s drawings under its current loan agree- 
ment with private United States and Swiss 
bankers; and (c) delays in the issuance of 
“universal” permits for the first half of 1950 

Towards the end of the month an Amer- 
ican tire and rubber company started con- 
struction on the extension of its rubber 
plant in Uitenhage in the Cape Province 
Total cost of the new building will be in the 
neighborhood of £60,000. It will have a 
floor space of 30,000 square feet and will be 
constructed of material produced in South 
Africa with the exception of electrical equip- 
ment, which is being imported from the 
United States. 

On March 21 an agricultural and indus- 
trial show opened in Port Elizabeth and high 
attendance was reported. The agricultural 
and trade fair held annually at Johannes- 
burg by the Witwatersrand Agricultural 
Society opened on March 31. Over the years 
the fair, which is known as the Rand Easter 
Show, has come to place more emphasis on 
industry than agriculture. This year in- 
dustrial exhibits occupied 450 stands, with 
exhibits valued at more than £1,000,000 and 
running the gamut from knitted wear to 


heavy machinery. General Smuts, in offi- 
cially opening the fair, welcomed the inte. 
gration of agriculture and industry and 
stressed the need for a better disposa] of 
available labor resources, an increase in 
skilled manpower, and a realistic immigra. 
tion policy which would strengthen the 
European population. 

Rainfall was relatively heavy over Most 
sections of the Union during March With 
floods reported in some areas. Late. 
planted maize benefited from the rains. The 
Division of Economics and Markets made 
preliminary estimate during the last of 
March which indicated a 1949-50 crop of 
24,500,000 bags of 200 pounds. This estimate 
is dependent somewhat on frosts holding off 
until late in the season to permit the late. 
planted maize to reach maturity. The rains 
materially aided grazing conditions going 
into the fall and winter seasons 

The wool market was erratic during most 
of March but closed on an active tone at 
the end of the month. Wool sales at aj 
ports for the period July 1949 to March 2). 
1950, totaled 176,742,467 pounds compared 
with 181,062,142 pounds for the same period 
in 1948-49. The average market prices were 
42.44 and 36.30 pence per pound, respec. 
tively, for the 2 year. Until the end of 
March, the United States was second only to 
the United Kingdom in wool purchases for 
the season Shipments to the United 
States from July 1, 1949, to March 31, 1950. 
totaled 20,456,373 pounds of greased wool 
and 1,807,357 pounds of scoured wool 
Shipments of wool tops during the season to 
all destinations totaled 2,602,290 pounds anq 
nolls totaled 283,315 pounds 


United Kingdom 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 
(Dated April 29, 1950) 


On April 18, the British Government pre- 
sented to Parliament its financial budget for 
the new fiscal year It has been the custom 
since 1940 to review the national income 
estimates in the House of Commons at the 
same time that the budget is presented, inas- 
much as fiscal measures have come to be used 
increasingly as instruments of economic 
policy 

The budget for the fiscal year April 1, 1950 
March 31, 1951, called for approximate over- 
balance between total receipts and total 
expenditures. In this respect. it was closely 
similar to the budget of the preceding year 
Total expenditures, budgeted at £3,975,000,- 
000, are expected to exceed total receipts by 
£7,000,000, as contrasted with the actual sur- 
plus of £62,000,000 for 1949-50 fter exclud- 
ing capital outlays from expenditures and 
nonrevenue items from receipts, surplus on 
current account by the Central Government 
was budgeted at £411,000,000 for 1950-51 
compared with £518,000,000 in the preceding 
fiscal year. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that the Government's policy was 
to provide sufficient revenue to meet both 
current and capital expenditures, thereby 
avoiding any contribution to inflationary 


forces 


all 


Although there was no principal change I 
fiscal policy, the new budget did make certain 
changes in tax rates. Rates applicable t 
the two lowest personal income-tax brackets 
were reduced moderately: this change wa 
estimated to lower Government revenue by 
£72,000,000 in a year. It is intended to in- 
crease incentives by lessening taxes on most 
overtime earnings. The reduction will be 
offset by doubling the tax on gasoline to pro- 
duce an additional £78,000,000. The retail 
price will be raised to 3 shillings (42¢) per 
imperial gallon (1.2 U.S. gallons). Outstand- 
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ing among minor tax changes was the imposi- 
tion of a 3313 percent purchase tax on com- 
mercial motor vehicles, which was justified 
on grounds of restricting excessive invest- 
ment in commercial vehicles and diverting 
production to export markets. The necessity 
for continuing the policy of restraint on per- 
sonal incomes was stressed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who stated that the present 
danger is one of excessive spending. The 
Chancellor admitted that restraint is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult, but urged that, 
until a better policy can be worked out to 
take its place, it is essential. 

The General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress met on April 26 to consider the ef- 
fect of the budget on the policy of restraining 
wage claims The reaction was that the re- 
duction income tax benefited the higher- 
paid worker earning from £6 to £12 a week 
It does not help the lower paid, particularly 
those earning under £5 a week, who do not 
pay income tax Theirs is the most difficult 
position under the restraint policy. The in- 
creased gasoline price is expected to raise bus 
fares for all workers. Limitation of food 
subsidies may lead to a further increase in 
the retail price of food In view of these 
circumstances, the Trades Union Congress is 
expected to ask the Government to relax the 
“wage freeze" policy in favor of a more flex- 
ible arrangement under which the Council 
would take over the task of securing restraint 
in wage Claims. Further, they may ask that 
Arbitration Tribunals, before whom the 
claims of the lower-paid generally come 
shall be left completely free to judge disputed 
claims on their merits, without Government 
advice as to the restraint policy The result 
may well be a complete recasting of the 
present wage policy, a step which has become 
increasingly necessary in the last few months 

The national income estimates for 1949, 
which were published in April, showed a 5- 
percent rise in the total of wages and salaries 
compared with 1948. Profits of individual 
proprietors and professional earnings showed 
hardly any increase, although farmers’ profits 
were up 10 percent Nor was there an in- 
crease in personal income from rent, interest, 
and dividends. The gain was due almost en- 
tirely to the rise in wages and salaries. Prac- 
tically all of the increase in private income 
of persons and companies derived from prop- 
erty and enterprise (as distinguished from 
employment income) went into taxes or 
company reserves. Undistributed profits of 
companies dropped £45,000,000 from 1948 to 
1949, but this change was more than offset by 
an unusual rise of £190,000,000 in deprecia- 
tion reserves because of the new tax allow- 
ances for this purpose 

Total taxation took 41 percent of private 
income from production in 1949. In 1938 
taxation took 24 percent. The present higher 
level is due primarily to postwar redistribu- 
tive expenditures, especially national health 
and subsidies; to defense expenditures; 
higher administrative costs; and the fiscal 
policy of maintaining a surplus of revenue 
over expenditures on current account. About 
half of the total taxation was direct, resulting 
from the progressive income tax. The other 
half was derived from indirect taxes, chiefly 
excises and customs. There was no major 
change in the character of the tax system or 
its incidence in 1949 compared with 1945 
except a reduction in taxes related to depre- 
ciation reserves mentioned above. 

Taxation at the present high level has not 
prevented postwar gains in the gross Nna- 
tional product which in real terms, after ad- 
justment for price changes, rose 4 percent 
in 1949 above the preceding year. There was 
also an important real gain in 1948. The 
present level of real gross national product 
is above prewar, because of full employment 
and gains in productivity. 

The retail price index for mid-March re- 
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mained at 113, the level reached in December. 
But price increases for butter and bacon, to 
take effect in May, will increase the weekly 
cost per ration book by 1% pence and raise 
the retail price index by 0.66 percent. Coffee, 
which is not rationed, is also to be dearer. 

Wholesale prices of basic materials rose 
again in March, the index now being 16 per- 
cent above that for August, whereas the index 
of import prices for raw materials in Febru- 
ary stood at 17 percent above August 1949. 
The rise in basic material prices is gradually 
affecting the price index of manufactured 
exports, which rose from 113—the level at 
which it had remained from June to Decem- 
ber 1949—to 115 in February. 

On April 28 the Government accepted the 
Railway Tribunal’s recommendation for an 
increase of 1624, percent in freight rates to 
be effective May 15. This rise will put freight 
rates 80 percent above 1938; railway costs, 
however, have increased by 125 percent. 
Nevertheless, the effect of adding £27,000,000 
to the cost of the country’s freight transpor- 
tation will, the Minister of Transport esti- 
mated, raise basic prices by about 14% to 214 
percent. The effect on prices of food and 
clothing would not, he asserted, be signifi- 
cant. 

The value of exports for March reached a 
new high level, but imports were also at a 
new high. The trade deficit rose from £20,- 
700,000 in February to £30,300,000 in March, 
as compared with £24,000,000 in March 1949. 
Exports to the United States and Canada in 
March earned over $45,000,000, which though 
more than in any month since April 1949, 
was nearly $10,000,000 less than in March 
1949. Thus, although dollar earnings have 
improved considerably since devaluation, 
they are not yet back to those of a year ago. 

Quarterly figures showing the gold and 
dollar position of the sterling area at the end 
of March were announced on April 5. A net 
increase of $296,000,000 since the end of 
December brought the reserves to $1,984,0C0,- 
000, the highest level since March 31, 1949, 
when they stood at $2,241,000,000. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer attributed the con- 
tinued improvement partly to post-devalua- 
tion restocking in the United States, partly 
to seasonal demand in the United States for 
sterling-area goods, and partly to the imple- 
mentation of the program initiated last sum- 
mer to reduce dollar imports of the whole 
sterling area by 25 percent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BRITISH TRADE WITH POLAND TO INCREASE 
In 1950 


(See item appearing under the heading of 
“Poland.”) 


United States of 
Indonesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
POLAND 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Poland.’’) 


Uruguay 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 


(April 25, 1950) 


Uruguay’s economy has continued to be 
somewhat depressed, largely as a result of 


failure to terminate the nearly three-month- 
old wool strike. A partial settlement was 
reached on April 18, after the workers’ dele- 
gates finally agreed to sit with the Wage 
Control Board. The board agreed to salary 
increases ranging from 12 to 40 percent, but 
no settlement was reached with respect to 
retroactive pay. 

The paralyzation of wool exports brought 
about by the strike has accentuated the tight 
credit situation, and businessmen report 
that in many instances banks are unable to 
extend credit for normal commercial activi- 
ties except for long-time clients. Many 
small bankers and warehousemen of the in- 
terior are also in financial straits. The Bank 
of the Republic has been unusually slow in 
accepting wheat deliveries, and, in addition, 
none of this year’s flaxseed has been sold. 
The oil-crushing mills dependent upon flax- 
seed have been unable to work and have had 
to lay off most of their employees. 

Cattle has remained as the most prosperous 
item in the interior, but much of the cattle 
is in poor condition as a result of the drought 
earlier in the year. The movement of live- 
stock to market has continued to be ex- 
tremely heavy. During the past 2 weeks 
more cattle has arrived than could be han- 
dled by the packing plants. The outlook 
appears to be that this heavy movement will 
continue during the next month or two at 
least. 

It is estimated that the Government meat 
subsidy will cost upward of 45,000,000 pesos 
during 1950, instead of the originally esti- 
mated 30,000,000. Although the packers are 
processing meat at full capacity, they are 
reluctant to increase their labor forces at 
this time, awaiting the Salary Board’s de- 
cision on a 50 percent wage increase in this 
industry. 

Wholesale and retail trade has been gen- 
erally fair to good during the past month, 
although collections in the interior have 
continued to be slow, because of the inability 
of ranchers to move wool to Montevideo 
warehouses. Hardware and electrical-goods 
dealers have reported difficulties in conse- 
quence of the tightness of commercial credit. 
Signs of overproduction in the textile field 
have appeared. 

The mild boom in private construction has 
shown no let-up. During March, building 
permits totaled about 5,500,000 pesos, a con- 
siderable increase over most recent months. 
Most of the permits covered small altera- 
tions and small dwellings. 

In the field of transportation, steady gains 
have been registered. Railways report a 13 
per cent increase in freight and passenger 
service since the beginning of 1950. The 
Uruguayan air line, PLUNA, reports increased 
traffic and recently received a higher subsidy 
which will permit it to maintain its present 
extended schedule of flights to the interior. 
Shipping companies report normal freight 
movements, with the exception of a 30,000- 
bale backlog of wool because of the strike. 

The Uruguayan Office of the Controller of 
Exports and Imports has been slow in imple- 
menting the dollar quota announced in 
March. The outlook for additional quotas is 
clouded by the wool strike, which has elimi- 
nated the most important source of dollar 
exchange. Available gold and dollar reserves 
are estimated to have fallen off $8,000,000 
since the beginning of the year, standing at 
about $30,000,000. A big wool-warehouse 
fire in Montevideo in April also constituted 
a heavy blow since, although the damage was 
covered by insurance in pesos, the destruc- 
tion of the wool represented an irreparable 
loss of $1,500,000 in dollar exchange. The 
general dollar position offered little or no 
immediate hope for new dollar import quotas, 
leaving dealers in United States automobiles, 
refrigerators, and radios in a_ serious 
situation. 
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mestic Commerce) 


MoToR-VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS, TRINIDAD 
AND ToBaGco, B. W. I. 


Motor vehicles in operation in Trinidad 
and Tobago, British West Indies, on August 
31, 1949, included 7,270 passenger cars, 1,631 
taxicabs, 4,461 trucks, 432 busses, 377 truck- 
tractors, 227 trailers, and 387 other motor 
vehicles. Of the motor vehicles in use, about 
62 percent of the passenger cars and taxicabs 
and 75 percent of the commercial vehicles 
were United States or Canadian makes (in- 
cluding some British Fords). 


PLANS FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION OF 
PASSENGER CARS, WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of about 200,000 passenger cars 
in 1950 is planned by Western Germany’s 
manufacturers, states the domestic press. 

The output of 13,493 passenger cars in 
January 1950 represents the highest monthly 
production since the war. All manufac- 
turers are contemplating expansion of their 
plants as a result of increased demand. The 
Volkswagenwerk has announced a planned 
production of 70,000 units in 1950; Daimler 
Benz will increase its monthly output to 
2,500; and Borgward will be producing 2,000 
by the middle of 1950. It is expected that 
Opel and Ford will increase their production 
by 50 percent. The annual production ca- 
pacity by the end of 1950 would thus amount 
to approximately 250,000 passenger cars. 


NEw AUTOMOBILE TO BE PRODUCED BY 
GOLIATH-WERKE, BREMEN, GERMANY 


The production of a small passenger car 
called the Goliath will be started in June 
1950 by the Goliath-Werke of Bremen, Ger- 
many, manufacturers of a three-wheel light 
delivery truck. A prototype of the car was 
shown at the Geneva Auto Show. 

The Goliath has a wheelbase of 230 centi- 
meters (90.55 inches) and is powered with a 
two-cylinder, two-cycle engine, which devel- 
ops 25 horsepower at 4,000 revolutions per 
minute. It reaches a top speed of 102 kil- 
ometers an hour (about 64 miles an hour) 
and has a gasoline consumption of 6.8 liters 
per 100 kilometers (about 30.6 miles per 
gallon). The delivered price of the new car 
ranges from 4,900 deutschemarks to 5,800 
deutschemarks, according to the model and 
extra equipment selected (one deutsche- 
mark = $0.238) . 


AUTOMOBILE-ASSEMBLY PLANT PLANNED 
NEAR HAIFA, ISRAEL 

The construction of an assembly plant 

near Haifa, Israel, is planned by a United 


States motor-vehicle manufacturer. The an- 
nual assembly of about 6,000 passenger Cars 
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is expected, of which 2,000 will be for sale 
in Israel and 4,000 for export. Israel's indus- 
trial facilities will be used to the fullest pos- 
sible extent, particularly for such items as 
textiles, glass, and plastics 


ISRAEL’S IMPORTS OF VEHICLES AND PARTS 


Passenger-car, truck, and bus imports into 
Israel in 1949 were valued at I£2,411,699, of 
which the United States supplied vehicles 
valued at I£1,970,494 (I£1 — US$2.80). Imports 
of automotive replacement parts were valued 
at I£1,227,774, of which I£927,214 worth origi- 
nated in the United States 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FIAT MANUFACTURE, 
ITALY 


Fiat production of 75,000 units in Italy 
during 1949 surpassed all prewar levels. Ex- 
ports exceeded the 1948 level by 25 percent 
High domestic sales of the Fiat are expected 
in 1950 Outstanding technical develop- 
ments were made in 1949 in the two most 
popular Fiat models. A new model, the 
“1400,” was introduced and is selling well in 
the domestic and export markets 


NECESSITY FOR FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIP- 
MENT, CENTRAL MEXICO 


The purchase of motorized fire-fighting 
equipment is being considered by the Cities 
of San Luis Potosi, Irapuato, and Leon in 
central Mexico. 

Fire hazards have increased with the in- 
dustrialization of the larger cities, and the 
organization of fire-fighting units is con- 
sidered essential. 


Beverages 
U. K.’s DEMAND For 1950 Hops 


Estimates of prospective demand for hops 
in 1950 have increased since February 1950 
when an estimate of 262,000 to 267,000 hun- 
dredweight (1 hundredweight 112 pounds) 
was made. The Hops Marketing Board an- 
nounced officially on March 3, 1950, that the 
demand for 1950 had been established at 
298,000 hundredweight, consisting of 265,- 
200 hundredweight for brewers, and 32,800 
hundredweight for export. The demand in 
1949 was estimated at 247,500 hundred- 
weight, but actual consumption and exports 
were higher 

One of the chief reasons for the increase 
of 20.4 percent in 1950 demand over 1949 
is the provision of 32,800 hundredweight for 
export, which compares with about 13,000 
hundredweight in the calendar year 1949 1nd 
about 30,000 hundredweight in the crop year 
1949-50. In 1949-50 the high level of exports 
has been reached only by drawing on brew- 
ers’ and other stocks. It is hoped to capture 
additional markets in 1950 as a result of the 
world shortage of hops and of reordering 
based on 1949 experience. Besides the in- 
creased exports that are expected, the mar- 
ket has also increased because of needed 
replacement of brewers’ stocks. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRIAN OUTPUT OF CERTAIN MATERIALS 


Austria’s production of certain chemical] 
raw materials in 1949 was as follows, in metric 
tons: Barytes, 8,135; pyrites, 11,672; sulfur 
ore, 11,672; iron oxide, 1,664; and salt, 74,194 


BELGIAN CONGO'S IMPORTS 


The Belgian Congo’s imports of chemicals 
(excluding industrial alcohol) in 1949 totaled 
13,403 metric tons, valued at 90,211,000 Bel. 
gian Congo francs, compared with 13,318 tons 
(107,102,000 francs) in 1948. Imports of in- 
dustrial alcohol in 1949 amounted to 338 
tons, worth 5,061,000 francs, whereas in 1948 
they were 331 tons (5,764,000 francs). (One 
Belgian Congo franc=$0.024, United States 
currency.) 


BASIC-SLAG OUTPUT DECLINES—EXpPorts 
INCREASE, BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 


Production of basic slag in Belgium-Lux- 
embourg in 1949 totaled 1,311,000 metric tons 
compared with 1,350,000 in 1948 and an an- 
nual prewar rate of slightly more than 800,- 
000 tons. Exports in 1949 (914,000 metric 
tons) exceeded those in 19438 by about 83,000 
tons. The Combined Zone of Germany was 
the principal destination (483,000 tons) 


SODIUM-SULFATE OUTPUT DECLINES, 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Production of natural sodium sulfate in 
Saskatchewan, Canada, in 1949 totaled 120,- 
777 tons, valued at $1,644,450, compared with 
150,964 tons ($2,098,400) in 1948, the Provin- 
cial Department of Natural Resources reports 


CHILE’s IMPORTS INCREASE 


Chile’s imports of chemical products in the 
first 10 months of 1949 were 7 percent greater 
than those in the corresponding period of 
1948. Totals were 160,662,000 gold pesos and 
151,469,000 pesos, respectively. The Govern- 
ment’s policy of selective import controls in 
1949 was directed toward strengthening the 
economy by permitting larger imports of sup- 
plies for use in Chilean industry 


ETHIOPIA TO EXPLOIT POTASH DEPOSITS 


The Government of Ethiopia has had some 
difficulty in making arrangements for the 
exploitation of potash deposits in the north- 
eastern part of the country near the Eritrean 
border. A concession granted to a domestic 
enterprise has been sublet to a company rep- 
resenting United States and Swiss interests 
Operations are expected to begin in the sum- 
mer of 1950. Production of potash in 1949 
is estimated at 2,000 metric tons, all of which 
was used domestically for fertilizer 


FRENCH PRODUCTION OF SULFURIC ACID 
LAGS 


Production of sulfuric acid in France in 
1949 did not attain either the 1938 or the 1948 
rate. Monthly output in 1949 averaged 95,- 
600 metric tons, compared with $106,000 in 
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1938 and 105,000 in 1948. France produces 
only 150,000 to 200,000 tons of the 900,000 
tons of pyrites needed. Spain has again be- 
come a major source of this raw material 
since the reopening of the border. 


PoTaSH MINE REOPENING IN WESTERN 
GER MANY 


Burback Kali Werke is reopening one of 
its mines in Western Germany near Gottin- 
gen. Considerable progress has been made; 
workings are nearly 1,000 feet closer to the 
potash deposits than they were at the be- 
ginning of the year. The project is a long- 
term one which is expected eventually to 
double the company’s output. 

Production of potash in Western Germany 
jin January 1950 rose to 73,000 metric tons 
of K.O—almost 5,000 tons more than in 
December. 


WESTERN GERMANY’S TRADE Down 


Western Germany's export trade in chem- 
icals dropped $1,710,000 in February 1950 
from that in January. Totals were $9,035,000 
and $10,745,000, respectively Import trade 
declined more sharply—to $3,013,000 from 
$6,057,000 


HonGc KonGc TRADE BREAKS 


A serious break in Hong Kong chemical 
trade came in March when large stocks of 
caustic soda, sulfur, carbon black, dyes, and 
other products were thrown on the market 
The owners were unable to ship to Shanghai 
and faced additional heavy storage charges. 
Buyers purchased strongly to maintain 
prices, but when stocks were liquidated over- 
all prices were down 7!, to 10 percent. Some 
cargoes were held as long as 15 months, and 
storage charges totaled about 25 percent of 
the value of the merchandise 


HUNGARIAN INDUSTRY'S ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


As a result of investments in Hungarian 
industry under the Three-Year Plan, a new 
carbon-black plant was established and the 
nitrogen factory at Pet was rebuilt, accord- 
ing to the National Planning Bureau. The 
manufacture of sulfuric acid and caustic 
soda was modernized. 

The chemical industry's output in 1949 
exceeded planned production by 19.5 percent 
and was 63.3 percent greater than in 1948, 
the Bureau reports 


CARBONIC-ACID OUTPUT SUFFICIENT, 
ICELAND 


One factory in Iceland produces limestone 
and carbonic acid. Facilities were expanded 
in 1949, enabling the company to improve 
the quality of its product and double the 
output. Production of carbonic acid is now 
sufficient to meet domestic demand 


INDIA TO ESTABLISH CAUSTIC-SODA PLANT 


The Legislative Assembly of the United 
State of Travancore and Cochin, India, has 
voted 1,000,000 rupees (1 rupee =$0.2087, 
postdevaluation) for the installation of a 
caustic-soda plant as part of the Fertilizers 
and Chemicals Factory at Alwaye. The In- 
dustries Minister also disclosed that the 
Madras government will participate in the 
capital investment. It is planned to supply 
Caustic soda to the proposed monazite fac- 
tory at Alwaye 


IsRAEL PLANS TO ESTABLISH NITROGEN 
PLANT 
Ammonium and sodium nitrates have not 
been imported into Israel. It is planned to 


manufacture nitrogenous fertilizers, but 
production has not begun. The products of a 
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ECA SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM 


TWENTY PERCENT OF ECA PAYMENTS TO AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS GO DIRECTLY TO SMALL BUSINESS* 


Based ona study of payments to manufacturing firms only during May-June and November -December 1949 














TO SMALL 
BUSINESS 





$ 218.1 million 
paid to all manufacturers during 
May-June and Nov.-Dec.1949 


$44.0 million 
to manufacturers 
with less than 












volume of business in which small companies participate through subcontracts and orders placed by 


e Ore The direct payments to small firms on which this percentage is based do not include a considerable 


export agents and other middiemen. The value of such business cannot be determined from ECA records. 





plant making 8,000 metric tons (N content) 
of nitrogen annually could be easily absorbed 
by agriculture, the Chemical Industry Com- 
mittee of the Israel Ministry of Trade and 
Industry has stated 


ACTIVITY IN ITALIAN INDUSTRY 


The Italian production index for the 
chemical industry dropped to 94 in Febru- 
ary 1950 from 97 in January (1938=100). 
Indexes for various branches of the industry 
in February were as follows: Basic chemicals, 
92; agricultural, 112.4; and miscellaneous, 
79.2. 

Activity in the chemical industry in the 
Turin district early in 1950 was satisfactory. 
Demand for agricultural chemicals was heavy, 
but that for basic chemicals dropped slightly 
as a result of the unfavorable industrial situ- 
ation in the area, particularly in textile, 
leather, and paper manufacture. Prices of 
chemicals showed a general downward trend. 


JAPANESE EXPORTS TO FAR EASTERN 
MARKETS 


Japanese chemical products for which ex- 
port inquiries are being received from abroad 
include: Dyes, red and yellow phosphorus, 
zine white, potassium chlorate, sulfuric acid, 
and paints and pigments. Dyes have been 
shipped to Thailand, and inquiries have been 
received from Korea and North China. Con- 
centrated sulfuric acid is being exported to 
Thailand for the first time since the end of 
the war, states the foreign press. 


JAPAN'S TRADE WITH THAILAND 


Japan purchases from Thailand consider- 
able quantities of raw materials—lac, crushed 
bones, bone meal, gum dammar, and salt. 
Trade in these products in 1950 is expected 
to be substantial. 

Chemicals, including dyes, are exported to 
Thailand from Japan. 


MARKET IN SOUTHERN KOREA 


Members of the Southern Korean Trade 
Mission are interested in developing export 
markets for pyrites. There are import possi- 
bilities for lacquers, dyes, certain chemicals, 
and fertilizer for abaca. 


SOUTHERN KoREA’S PRODUCTION OF 
OXYGEN AND CALCIUM CARBIDE 


Southern Korea’s production of oxygen in 
1949 totaled 894,523 cubic meters—a monthly 
average of 74,544 meters. Output in Janu- 
ary 1950 amounted to 62,306 meters, and in 
February, 79,344. 

Production of calcium carbide in 1949 was 
spotty, chiefly because of the shortage of elec- 
tric power. It totaled 1,466 metric tons. 
None was produced in the last quarter of the 
year nor in January and February. 1950. 


PAKISTAN’S EXPORTS OF BONES DECLINE 


Exports of bones, crushed and in meal, 
from Karachi, Pakistan, declined about 13 
percent in 1949 from those in 1948. The 
principal drops were in shipments to the 
ports of Liverpool, Philadelphia, and 
Colombo. 


SPAIN May MANUFACTURE ARGON 


Oxygen manufacturers in Spain met re- 
cently at the Spanish Chemical Syndicate, 
Madrid, to study the possibilities of produc- 
ing argon. About a dozen factories make 
oxygen and acetylene; the largest are the 
Sociedad Espanola de Carburos Metalicos, 
Barcelona, and Sociedad Espanola de 
Oxigeno, Madrid. The former is owned en-~ 
tirely by Spanish interests, but the latter is 
a subsidiary of Société de l'’Air Liquide, 
France. It is understood that the Chemical 
Syndicate and the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce would support the establishment 
of an argon plant to operate with foreign 
technical and financial assistance. 


Coal and Coke 


IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION OF SOLID FUELS, 
DEN MARK 


In 1949, Denmark imported 3,101,405 
metric tons of coal, 1,422,330 tons of coke, 
319,854 tons of coke breeze, and 237,225 tons 
of brown-coal briquets. Solid-fuel imports 
in 1949 were 1,360,000 tons above the 1948 
total but approximately 600,000 tons below 
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the 1935-38 annual average of 5,675,000 
tons. 

The increase in the level of imports was 
accompanied by a decline in the production 
of substitute fuels in Denmark. Peat pro- 
duction fell from 3,617,000 tons in 1948 to 
1,416,000 tons in 1949, and lignite production 
fell from 2,347,000 tons to 1,426,000 tons. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF COAL, INDIA 


Production of coal in India reached a rec- 
ord of 31,457,167 long tons in 1949, compared 
with 30,124,175 tons in 1948. This increase 
was made possible by the installation of 
up-to-date coal-cutting machines in some of 
the established collieries. 


Electrical 
quipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of Do- 
mestic Commerce ) 


PRODUCTION INCREASES, INDIA 


It is reported that production of ma- 
chinery in India for the year 1949 included 
electric motors with a total capacity of 200,- 
000 horsepower, an increase of 50,000 over 
1948; transformers with a total capacity of 
225,000 KV.-A., an increase of 50,000 over 1948; 
and 4,600 Diesel engines, an increase of 3,400 
over 1948. 


UrvuUGUAY PLANS To EXPAND CAPACITY 


The Uruguayan electric power and tele- 
phone agency plans to expand its thermal- 
electric generating capacity in Montevideo 
to provide for peak loads and emergencies, 
it is reported. The Rio Negro Hydroelectric 
Project is now supplying 84.7 percent of the 
total power used. Even with all four gen- 
erators, there is still sufficient water for addi- 
tional units, and the installation of other 
units is under study. It is also planned to 
construct power transmission and distribut- 
tion lines to parts of the country other than 
Montevideo. 


U. K. PLans INVESTMENT 


The Economic Survey for 1950 presented 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Parlia- 
ment has been published as a command 
paper. . 

The survey states that although last year’s 
forecast of an additional 1,000 megawatts of 
new generating capacity was not achieved, 
the capacity of new turbo-alternators in- 
stalled during 1949 amounted to 826 mega- 
watts. The forecast of the proposed capital 
investment to be made in 1950 for electricity 
is as follows: 

In million pounds 








British Electricity Authority 1948 1949 1950 
Generation ‘ 32.5 48. 5 54.0 
Main transmission__-__-- 3.3 5.0 5.0 
Distribution --------| sogf 40.0 35. 0 
Maintenance and repair_.__f * L 10.6 8.0 

Total_ ’ . 85.8 104.1 102. 0 

North of Scotland Hydro- 7.5 

electric Board... ie 13.3 13.9 
Total U. K_.- . 93.3 117.4 115.9 


The report states that the increase in ex- 
penditure on generation will not yield suf- 
ficient capacity to close the gap between 
available capacity and peak demand as quick- 
ly as was hoped last year, and if demand con- 
tinues to grow as rapidly as in the past, 
there is likely to be a deficit of capacity in 
relation to the winter peak load for sev- 
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eral years. The check to expenditure on dis- 
tribution in 1950 represents the cut caused 
by the Government's decision that invest- 
ment programs for 1950 should be reduced. 

Capital investment in Scotland is dealt 
with in a separate section of the survey. 
The North of Scotland Hydroelectric Board’s 
programs provide for the installation of 
393,000 kilowatts of generating plant by the 
winter of 1952-53; 135,000 kilowatts is ex- 
pected to become available in the winter of 
1950-51. Estimated expenditure for this 
year includes £9,500,000 for generation, 
£2,100,000 for main transmission, and 
£2,300,000 for distribution. 


U. K. CONTRACTS PLACED 


Under date of April 5, 1950, the British 
Electricity Authority announced that during 
the preceding month, contracts were placed 
for power station, switching and transform- 
ing station, and transmission equipment 
amounting in the aggregate to £1,894,567 

The principal contracts include: Ply- 
mouth “B” Generating Station—circulating 
water system (John Laing and Son Ltd.); 
Connah’s Quay Generating Station, Ches- 
ter—reclamation works (Westminster Dredg- 
ing Co. Ltd.); Usk Mouth Generating 
Station, Newport, Monmouthshire—132 kv. 
overhead line extensions (Balfour Beatty & 


Co. Ltd.); Barking “C’’ Generating Station 
132 kv. and auxiliary cables (Pirelli-General 
Cable Works Ltd.); Ilford Substation 


60,000 kv.-a., 132/33 kv. transformers and 
earthing transformers (English Electric Co 
Ltd.); Dumfries Substation—132 kv., 2,500,000 
kv.-a., switchgear (British Thomson-Houston 
Co. Ltd); Oldbury Substation Works 
45,000 kv.-a., 132/33 kv. transformers and 
earthing transformers (General Electric Co 
Ltd.); Deptford Substation—60,000 Kv.-a., 
132/66 kv. transformers; Smethwick Substa- 
tion—60,000 kv.-a., 132/33 kv. transformers 
and earthing transformers, and Capenhurst 
Substation—45,000 kv.-a., 132/11 kv. trans- 
formers and earthing transformers (Ferranti 
Ltd.); Carrington-Altrincham-Sale, Ches- 
hire—132 kv. overhead lines (Watsham’s 
Ltd.). 


E | | 
~ . ¥ ‘ ( ) 
ssential Ulls 
CANADIAN IMPORTS 

According to official Canadian Government 
statistics the following essential oils, natural 
or synthetic, were imported into that coun- 
try annually during 1946-49: 


Essential-Oil Imports, 1946-49, Canada 


[In 1,000 pour 





CITRONELLA-OIL EXPORTS, INDONESIA 


Exports of citronella oil from Indonesia 
during February 1950 amounted to 6 metric 
tons (1 metric ton=2,205 pounds), valued at 
56,000 guilders (US$1=3.80 guilders). 

January 1950 exports were 24 metric tons, 
valued at 236,000 guilders 


U. S. S. R. SHIPMENTS TO U. §. 


Invoices covering shipments of the follow. 
ing essential oils from the U.S. S. R. to the 
United States were certified on April 3, 1959. 
Rose oil, 35 kilograms ($33,442); pine-neeqje 
oil, 5,924 kilograms ($26,123); coriander oil, 
400 kilograms ($14,000). The rose oil was 
of Bulgarian origin, whereas the two Others 
were products of the U.S. S.R. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 
Coffee, Tea. and Cacao 


CoFFEE Crop Goop, Et SALVADOR 


The Salvadoran 1949-50 export coffee crop 
is still being estimated at 1,035,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each, although there is some 
possibility that it may turn out to be 25,000 
to 35,000 bags greater 


Coffee export shipments during the first 


quarter of the calendar year are traditionally 
heavy. During the first quarter of 1950, 547,- 
882 bags of coffee were shipped out, compared 
with only 235,926 bags in the preceding 1949 
quarter Thus, since the beginning of the 
1949-50 coffee crop year, on October 1, 1949. 
a total of 783,808 bags have been exported, 
884,348 bags in 
the first half of the 1948-49 crop year. Heay- 
iest movements were effected during Febru- 


compared with shipments of 


ary. Exports in March dropped sharply, re- 
flecting the quiet coffee market that has 
lasted for several months 

During the first quarter of 1950, 94 percent 
of all coffee exports were consigned to the 
United State: El Salvador's leading Euro- 
pean customer continued to be Italy, which 
took 19,004 bags 

The Salvadoran coffee industry appears to 
be generally confident that world coffee prices 
will be maintained in 1950 at or near current 
levels. They look for no serious break in the 
market. Those who still hold coffee look for 
renewed activity in May and have great hopes 
that they will be able to get as much as $52.00 
or more per hundred pounds for their 
pri duct 


RECORD COFFEE CROP IN NICARAGUA 


Trade estimates, as well as the volume of 
Nicaraguan coffee shipments in the first 
quarter of 1950, bear out predictions that 
the recently harvested 1949-50 coffee crop 
will be one of the largest in the country's 
history. Indications are that the exportable 
surplus for that crop will reach 18,100 metric 
tons and may slightly exceed that figure 
Nicaragua's record shipments in 1935 
amounted to 18,300 metric tons 

The fortunate combination of perhaps the 
largest coffee crop in Nicaragua's history and 
the highest prices on record will naturally 
have a profound effect on the economy of 
the country and should do much to alleviate 
the chronic dollar shortage that has plagued 
the country in recent years, It is anticipated 
that Nicaragua will receive $14,000,000 from 
the current harvest, compared with only 
$4,361,967 in 1949, and a previous record high 
of $8,457,122 in 1948 

Export shipments of coffee in the first 
quarter of 1950 totaled 163,860 bags of 60 
kilograms each, compared with only 52,171 
bags in the first quarter of 1949. Of total 
exports in the first quarter of 1950, the 
United States received 156,556 bags, or about 
95 percent. The remainder went to Belgium, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Trieste 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Grains and Products 


ForEIGN TRADE IN RICE, THE NETHERLANDS 


Imports of rice into the Netherlands in 
1949 totaled 28,974 metric tons, milled rice 
pasis. Thailand supplied the bulk of the 
1949 imports, whereas Burma was ‘the largest 
supplier in 1948. Indonesia supplied 5,142 
tons, or about 18 percent of total imports 
in 1949, compared with only 9 tons in 1948. 

In prewar years the Netherlands imported 
mainly rough rice. In 1949, over two-thirds 
of the rice imports were of the milled 
product. 

Netherlands rice exports in the calendar 
year 1949 amounted to only 648 tons, all 
milled. Of this, 616 tons went to Germany 
and 2 tons to the United Kingdom. 

A consumption figure of 27,726 tons was 
derived from the known supply (29,374 tons 
of imports plus stocks of 400 tons on January 
1, 1949) less exports and end-of-year stocks 
of 1,000 tons. Based on a population of 
9,850,000, the per capita consumption was 
28 kilograms compared with the prewar 
1936-38 average of 6.1 kilograms. 


CouTtTH AFRICA IS EXPERIMENTING WITH 
RIcE GROWING 


Rice production in the Union of South 
Africa has been on an experimental basis for 
many years It now appears that certain 
varieties originating in India have been 
found to be adapted to South African con- 
ditions It is doubtful, however, whether 
rice production will ever be an important 
factor in agricultural production in South 
Africa, because of the limited water resources 
for irrigation and the competition with other 
food crops 

The following excerpt from an article en- 
titled “Rice Growing Experiments in Union”, 
published in the March 28, 1950, issue of 
the Johannesburg Star, provides additional 
information on the subject. 

“Experiments in rice growing are being 
carried on in South Africa at present, and 
though this is being done on a small scale, 
results are proving satisfactory. Yields have 
been small as the areas suitable for rice 
production—in the northern coastal region 
of Natal, Swaziland, Zululand, and parts of 
the Eastern Transvaal lowveld—are limited 

“This year (1950), farmers and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experimental stations 
expect to produce about 8,000 bags of un- 
hulled rice, which is equivalent to about 
20 tons of cleaned rice. Though this will 
be the record cr yp since experiments began, 
none of it is likely to reach the public 
Farmers use the rice themselves and give 
it to their Indian and native laborers, for 
the quantity is so small it would be useless 
to market it 


Peru To Import RICE 


Supreme Resolution No. 82, dated February 
21, 1950, provides for the purchase of 15,000 
metric tons of rice to supplement Peru's 
local production, particularly during June 
and July 1950, before the harvest reaches 
the market 

Supreme Resolution No. 83° dated March 
23, 1950, states that the purchasing agent 
for the Peruvian Government has arranged 
for the purchase of rice from Ecuador 

With a carry-over from the bumper crop of 
1948, the Government restricted imports of 
rice during the calendar year 1949. On June 
15, 1949, a resolution was passed that pro- 
vided for the loan of funds for the purchase 
of locally grown rice for the Superintendent 
of Food Supplies, who provided the local 
markets with rice for consumers. These 
funds are to be used, also, for the purchase 
of the allocated imports. 
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The anticipated reduced production of rice 
in Peru during 1950 will probably necessi- 
tate further imports to meet the national 
demand. The 1950 crop is estimated to be 
more than 25 percent less than the 1949 
harvest because of lack of water during De- 
cember and January, which caused the loss 
of a high percentage of the seed beds. Water 
supplies for irrigation were also late in the 
important rice-producing valleys and be- 
cause of the shortage of plants for trans- 
planting, the acreage was reduced. 


U. S. GRINDS BONDED WHEAT FOR EXPORT 


During the first quarter of 1950, a total of 
152,386,800 pounds of wheat were transferred 
to the bonded mills at Buffalo, N. Y., to be 
ground into flour for export. From this 
wheat 110,699,604 pounds of flour were pro- 
duced. In addition, 252,985 pounds of do- 
mestic flour were fed into the flour milled 
from bonded wheat. 


Meat and Products 


CANADA UNLIKELY TO OPEN UNITED 
STATES BORDER TO PORK BY JULY 


The United States-Canadian border has 
been closed to pork products for some years 
with these minor exceptions. Import per- 
mits have been granted only for fat backs, 
for Canadian logging camps and for New- 
foundland. As for exports of pork, it was 
recently announced that permits would be 
issued for certain specified cuts of cured 
pork, but few requests have been made for 
permits 

The Minister of Agriculture has stated that 
when the present British contract (calling 
for 60,000,000 pounds of bacon to be delivered 
during 1950) was filled, the present Govern- 
ment support price of 32.5 cents for Wilt- 
shire sides would be discontinued and the 
United States border would be opened. The 
32!,-cent support price has been announced 
as in effect until July 1, 1950. It was as- 
sumed that the British contract would be 
filled by that date. 

However, domestic consumption of pork 
was far above normal in the first 3 months 
of 1950; therefore the Government was un- 
able to buy more than 4,000,000 pounds of 
bacon in the first quarter of 1950. Although 
inspected hog slaughter to March 25 was 
19 percent above the corresponding period 
of 1949, domestic consumption was about 25 
percent above last year. 


About 32,000,000 pounds of bacon have 
been shipped to Great Britain since January 
1, 1950, but of this amount less than 4,000,- 
000 pounds were from the 1950 supply; 
27,700,000 pounds were from stocks carried 
over from 1949. 

Since marketings will be even lighter from 
now until autumn, there is no possibility 
that the 60,000,000-pound contract can be 
filled by July. Therefore it can be assumed 
that until the British contract is filled and 
as long as the 3214-cent support price pre- 
vails, the United States border will remain 
closed. 


Furs 


PRICES OF BELGIAN FurRS DECREASE 


Prices of raw furs in Belgium decreased by 
about 25 percent, demand for fur wearing ap- 
parel continued to drop, and both imports 
and exports declined during 1949. 

Belgium’s principal sources of raw furs 
during 1949 were the United Kingdom and 
the United States. These countries, as well 
as France and Italy, also furnished Belgium’s 
dressed-fur requirements. 


Imports and Exports of Raw and Dressed 
Furs in 1949, Belgium 


[In Belgian francs '] 
Item Imports | Exports 


Raw furs 
Rabbit and hareskins for hat- 
ters’ fur 118, 117 4,758 
Rabbit and hareskins for other 


purposes haten 57, 318 39, 788 
Raw furs not specifically pro- 

vided for sactpunicates 112, 307 12, 992 

Dressed furs 

Rabbit and hare : 6, 548 24, 128 
Others. i 127, 373 21, 760 
Dressed fur waste which can 

be used for fur wearing ap- 

parel 19, 012 920 
Fur wearing apparel ; 3, 434 2. 590 


1 Belgian france equaled about U. S. $0.02283 through 
September 21, 1949, and about $0.02 since that date. 


Source: National Statistical Institute, Ministry of 
Economie Affairs. 


Imports and exports of raw and dressed 
furs, by value, for 1949 are shown in the 
accompanying table. The fur trade believes 
that shipments from the United States will 
not be greater during 1950 than they were 





in 1949. The increase in total imports dur- 
ing 1949 was attributed to large receipts of 
hatters’ furs, i. e., rabbit and hare skins, 
during the year. 


General Products 


DIAGNOSTIC CLINICS FOR HARD OF HEARING, 
U. K. 


According to a recent report of the Min- 
istry of Health, 120 hospitals in the United 
Kingdom, have established clinics for ex- 
amination of patients with defective hearing. 
Twenty-five of these clinics are now serving 
as distribution centers for hearing aids under 
the National Health Service Plan. Some 
17,000 electric hearing-aid units were issued 
to patients during the year ended March 
31, 1949. An additional 2,000 patients were 
supplied with nonelectric hearing aids during 
the same period. 


U. S. Imports OF GERMAN CLOCKS 


United States imports of clocks from Ger- 
many amounted to 19,825 units valued at 
$110,156 in 1949. This was an increase of 
460 percent in quantity and 525 percent in 
value compared with 1948 imports of 3,535 
clocks valued at $17,632. Comparable figures 
for 1938 are 7,878 clocks valued at $31,074. 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce ) 


CHILE’s NEw STEEL MILL NEarSs 
COMPLETION 


The new steel mill of the Compania Acero 
del Pacifico at Huachipato should be well on 
the way to full production this summer. 

Recent progress reports indicate that the 
ore pier is completed and that transportation 
and raw-material storage facilities are nearly 
finished and in partial operation. The first 
26 coke ovens were scheduled to begin pro- 
duction in April, and the byproduct plant 
is 75 to 95 percent complete. The blast fur- 
nance is expected to begin producing iron in 
May; the Bessemer converter and the open 
hearth furnace are scheduled for completion 
in May and July, respectively; and the sheet, 
plate, and tin mill is finished. The bloom- 
ing mill and rod and bar mill will be in 
service in June or July; tubes have been pro- 
duced since last year from imported semi- 
finished material. The construction of 
utilities and auxiliary installations is pro- 
gressing according to schedule. 

Sales of products have been initiated and 
orders placed are reported as satisfactory, 
both from domestic users and foreign 
markets. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL CASTINGS 
INCREASES IN BAVARIA, GERMANY 


The output of gray iron foundries in 
Bavaria, Western Germany, was nearly three 
times as great in 1949 as in 1946, states the 
Bavarian Foundry Association. Production 
for the postwar years was 50,000 metric tons 
in 1946, 67,000 tons in 1947, 103,000 tons in 
1948, and 135,000 tons in 1949. Steel castings 
output increased from 2,493 tons in 1947 to 
4,359 tons in 1949. 

The expanded output of the two types of 
products has reduced the backlog of orders 
from 12 months in 1946 to about 2 months 
at the present time. However, increased 
production has not been the sole factor con- 
tributing to the near balance of production 
with demand. Competition from producers 
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in the Rhineland and the shortage of capital 
on the part of consumers are restricting 
the placing of new orders with Bavarian 
foundries. 

The Bavarian Foundry Association reports 
that it will join the German Foundry Asso- 
ciation scheduled to be founded in May at 
Wiesbaden. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN RUMANIA 


In March the Hunedoara iron works an- 
nounced the completion of a new open- 
hearth furnace, the fifth at this plant. At 
the same time a new 70-ton crane was put 
into operation. 

Nodular cast iron was recently produced 
for the first time in Rumania in a foundry 
at Ploeste. The development of this com- 
paratively new ductile iron has been well 
received in the United States as well as in 
other countries. For certain uses it can 
replace cast steel parts and has the advantage 
of a lower cost of production. 

Another new foundry product recently in- 
troduced into Rumania is synthetic cast iron 
which is made entirely from scrap and like- 
wise can replace steel in many cast parts. It 
is reported the cost in Rumania is 65 percent 
less than that of ordinary cast iron. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCTION FOR 
FEBRUARY 1950 


Steel production in the Union of South 
Africa continued at record levels during 
February. Output of steel furnaces totaled 
62,337 short tons compared with 61,854 tons 
in January and 48,000 tons in February 1949 
The production of pig iron and ferro-alloys 
in February amounted to 59,394 tons, 
whereas the January figure was 58,035 tons 

The coming into operation of new facilities 
under plant-expansion programs, as well as 
a continuing strong demand for steel prod- 
ucts, accounts for the gradually rising out- 
put during recent months 

A sizable increase in steel output is ex- 
pected in July when the new steel works at 
Vanderbijl Park is scheduled to begin opera- 
tions. With this plant in operation, it is 
expected that the Iron and Steel Industrial 
Corporation, the largest of the three iron and 
steel makers in the Union, can supply nearly 
two-thirds of South Africa’s needs 


UNITED KINGDOM STEEL PRODUCTION AT 
RECORD LEVEL IN MARCH 


An all-time high level of output was 
attained in March by the United Kingdom's 
steel industry. At a yearly rate, March pro- 
duction of crude steel was 17,147,000 long 
tons, surpassing by a comfortable margin 
the January and February annual rates of 
15,873,000 and 16,898,000 tons, respectively 
For the first quarter of 1950, actual produc- 
tion totaled 4,169,600 tons, over 200,000 tons 
greater than during the comparable period of 
1949. 

The availability of high-grade iron ore is 
cited as a major reason for the large pro- 
duction increase 


Leather and 
Products 


OvuTPUT OF SOLE LEATHER IN BELGIUM IS 
Low 


No significant change took place in the 
productive capacities of Belgian tanneries 
during 1949. Sole-leather tanners were re- 
ported to have operated at 30 percent of 
capacity and upper leather tanners at 70 
percent. Output of sole leather for 1949 


totaled 6,763 metric tons and that of light 
leathers, 34,673,641 square feet, slightly 
greater than in 1948. The low relative out- 
put of sole leather is due, in part, to com. 
petition of imports from the Uniteg 
Kingdom, which are sold in Belgium at a 
lower price than the local product. 

Outstanding in the light leathers was calf. 
skin, whose production for 1949 was 1,566,839 
square feet greater than during 1948, QOyt- 
put of side leathers and splits showed little 
change from the production figures for 1948. 
Lining-leather output continued to decline 
during 1949 principally because of the com. 
petition from textile linings. These, be. 
cause of their lower cost, at present are 
replacing leather linings for shoes. Glove- 
leather output increased sharply over pro- 
duction in 1948 chiefly because of demands 
of the export trade 

Imports of finished leathers during 1949 
totaled 2,898 tons compared with 1,404 in 
1948, a gain of 106 percent The increase 
in imports was principally from the Uniteq 
Kingdom, especially after the devaluation of 
the pound sterling in September 1949. 

Exports of all types of leathers, excluding 
leather waste and cuttings, totaled 1,264 tons 
in 1949 compared with 1,063 tons in 1948 
and 424 tons in 1947. Principal destinations 
in 1949 were Bizonal Germany, the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, and Norway. 


PRODUCTION AND PRICES, NEW ZEALAND 


During January and February 1950 (com- 
parative figures for the same period of 1949 
in parentheses), New Zealand produced 81,- 
322 (66,028) cattle hides and 11,561 (12,376) 
calfskins and _ kipskins This output in- 
cluded 31,822 (31,106) cattlehides and 6,678 
(7,136) calfskins and _ kipskins available 
for export and 49,500 (34,922) cattlehides 
and 4,683 (5,240) calfskins and _ kipskins 
available for local consumption. In addi- 
tion, production of bobby-calfskins (at 
freezing works) during January and Febru- 
ary 1950 totaled 9,914 (12,760) During the 
same periods, 17,246 (23,907) bobby calfskins 
were turned over to local tanners 

The second sale of pickled sheepskins and 
lambskins was held in Wellington on Febru- 
ary 22, 1950. Prices for all skins showed an 
increase of approximately 5 percent over 
those of the first sale of the current season 
Offerings totaled 124 lots, of which 12,528 
dozen were sheepskins and 189,949 dozen 
were lambskins 


Lumber and 
Products 


EXPORTS OF BALSA AND OTHER HARDWOODS, 
ECUADOR 

E from Ecuador in 1949 
were 36 percent higher than those in 1948, ac- 
cording to unofficial statistics. Exports In 
1949 amounted to 2,121,916 kilograms (1 kilo- 
rram — 2.2046 lbs.), valued at 5,337,486 sucres 
(13.50 sucres=US$1), compared with 1948 
official statistics of 1,561,445 kilograms valued 
at 4,157,641 sucres The United States was 
the principal market with 1,856,211 kilograms 
valued at 4,687,052 sucres Other markets 
included the United Kingdom, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Sweden, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, and China 

Exports of wood other than balsa and 
bamboo amounted to 126,007 kilograms val- 
ued at 96,133 sucres, a sharp decrease from 
the 1948 total of 757,014 kilograms valued at 
1,247,369 sucres 

Exporters of both balsa and other woods 
were encouraged by the granting of favorable 


xxports of balsa 
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“compensation” rates of exchange in January 
of this year. All dollars obtained from ex- 

rts of woods other than balsa, and 60 
percent of the dollars obtained from export- 
ing balsa, may be used in importing otherwise 
restricted items. 


GREECE HAS REFORESTATION PROGRAM 


Greece has produced and planted 45,000,000 
seedling trees from 75 state-operated nurs- 
eries in the last 2 years. Nearly 5,000 guer- 
rilla-stricken refugees were seasonally em- 
ployed in the nurseries and at tree planting, 
which cost 9,531,000,000 drachmas. (10,000 
drachmas equaled US$1 prior to devaluation 
on September 22, 1949, and 15,000 drach- 
mas—US$1 since devaluation.) The state 
nurseries produced 18,000,000 seedlings in 
1948-49 and 27,000,000 in 1949-50. The For- 
est Service of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
which operates the nurseries, planted 7,000,- 
000 trees in 1948-49 and 10,000,000 in 1949 
50, and within the 2 years provided 28,000,000 
trees to private agencies or individuals for 
planting. 

The Forest Service also has conducted other 
projects of benefit to reforestation. Many 
hundreds of small mountain  soil-erosion 
works, such as brush fills and concrete, stone 
or log check-dams in gullies, have been con- 
structed in the last 2 years. Full-time jobs 
for 1,500 refugees were provided by these 
projects, which cost 5,306,000,000 drachmas. 
Twenty miles of new access roads were built 
into forest areas to facilitate the cutting of 
timber, and 14 miles of existing roads were 
improved. This forest-road construction cost 
1,950,000,000 drachmas and provided 100,000 
man-days of pay for laborers 

The money for planting and other projects 
was provided from the counterpart fund, an 
amount equivalent to the value of grants to 
Greece through ECA. Such funds are used 
for recovery projects by mutual consent of 
the two Governments Greece's recovery 
program includes the development of a 
sound range-management policy to control 
over-grazing and the destruction of trees 
and forests by the disproportionately high 
population of goats and sheep 


Machinery. 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce ) 


CHILE'S INCREASED COTTON-MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


The large increase of cotton-mill machin- 
ery in the past decade has resulted in the 
expansion of Chile’s cotton piece-goods in- 
dustry to the point of being almost self- 
sufficient in meeting its domestic require- 
ments. The number of spindles in cotton 
mills has increased from 45,009 in 1940 to 
174,000 in 1949 with the greatest increase 
occurring in 1947 and 1948. An estimated 
5,000 looms were in service in 1949 compared 
with 2,700 in 1940. Of the 5,000 now in serv- 
Ice, 3,600 are automatic and were acquired 
after 1946 


FGypt’s IMPORTS OF KNITTING MACHINES 


The Egyptian knitting industry is using 
5,843 machines, according to the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry They are the fol- 
lowing types: 1,000 circular machines for un- 
derwear, 1,500 circular machines for socks 
and stockings, 121 flat machines, 61 machines 
for mesh knitting, and the remainder of 
small flat types 
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All machines and looms are imported, and 
prior to World War II Germany was the prin- 
cipal supplier. However, at present, the 
United Kingdom supplies the largest part of 
Egypt’s need for this type of machinery, as 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Imports of Knitting Machines and Looms, 
1938 and 1948, Egypt 


{Quantity in kilograms; value in Egyptian pounds !] 


1938 1948 
County of Origin 
Quan- r, , | Quan- ’ . 
tity Value tity Value 
Total 106, 283 | 22,338 |332, 030 | 134, 454 
United States 6, 974 5, 636 7, 408 6, 808 
United Kingdom 14, 187 4,848 (279,835 | 104, 632 
Germany 61, 644 9, 942 
Switzerland 1, 278 213 | 14,618 10, 466 
Other countries 22, 200 1,700 | 30,169 12, 548 


1] Egyptian pound =U. 8. $2.87156 


Since no knitting machinery is manufac- 
tured in Egypt, the industry has clamored, 
so far without success, for free entrance of 
machines, looms, and spare parts. Although 
this objective has not been reached, the im- 
port duties have been reduced and are as 
follows: 


Duty Rate 
Import duty . 6 percent ad valorem. 
Quay dues_-_.--_- 10 percent of import duty. 


Additional duty_ 1 percent ad valorem. 


The comparatively low duties are expected 
to encourage the importation of necessary 
machinery and spare parts, which are needed 
to promote the growth of the entire industry, 
including the small local factories that 
generally buy the old machines of the larger 
mills. 


NUMBER OF LOOMS IN PERU 


Peru had 602 rayon-textile looms in opera- 
tion in 1949, or 19 more than were in opera- 
tion in 1948. In January of this year, one 
new firm was established and is said to 
operaté 60 looms. In addition, another com- 
pany has stated that installation of 30 
additional looms will be completed during 
the second half of 1950. It is also reported 
that because of increasing competition, man- 
ufacturers are studying new methods and 
techniques of production and planning the 
installation of new and more modern equip- 
ment It is understood that much of this 
equipment has already been ordered. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drue 

rude . rues 

EXPORTS OF MENTHOL FROM SHANGHAI, 


CHINA, TO U. S. 


Declared exports of menthol to the United 
States through Shanghai, China, during 
February 1950 amounted to 7,800 pounds, 
valued at #64,710. During the year 1949 such 
exports were 23,220 pounds, valued at 
$221,930 


ryy 
Lobaceo and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, ITALY 


The 1949 tobacco crop in Italy is pro- 
visionally estimated by the Tobacco Monop- 


oly at 132,461,000 pounds from 135,000 acres. 
In 1948, 144,000 acres were planted and 
164,077,000 pounds of leaf were produced. 
Output of Oriental leaf, the main type pro- 
duced, totaled 40,390,000 pounds in 1949, 
compared with 1948 production of 54,822,000 
pounds. 

Italy’s exports of leaf and stems in 1949 
amounted to 14,649,000 pounds, the highest 
of the postwar period, but still about 30 per- 
cent below those of 1938. In 1949, principal 
countries of destination for leaf tobacco were 
the U.S. S. R., which took 4,630,000 pounds; 
the Netherlands, 2,037,000 pounds; and Ger- 
many, 1,144,000 pounds. The United States 
took 79 percent of the 2,017,000 pounds of 
stems exported in 1949. 

Italy is regaining its prewar status as an 
exporter of tobacco and tobacco products 
and is making every effort to resume its 
prewar position as soon as possible. This 
effort would be strengthened by the proposed 
changeover of about 5,000 acres from Oriental 
and fire-cured tobaccos, which do not find a 
ready outlet on the international market, 
to the Bright Italia type which is highly 
sought abroad. In recognition of the high 
cost of such a transition, this changeover 
would be assisted under the terms of a pro- 
posed law by grants from the Ministry of 
Finance to defray part of the costs of build- 
ing new curing sheds or renovating old ones 
to accommodate the Bright Italia variety. 

Imports of leaf tobacco into Italy in 1949 
were the lowest of the postwar period, total- 
ing only 8,280,000 pounds, compared with 
27,317,000 pounds in 1948. Greece was the 
principal source in 1949, supplying 3,082,000 
pounds; the United States furnished 1,940,- 
000 pounds, and Bulgaria 1,717,000 pounds. 
In 1948, imports from the United States were 
10,221,000 pounds; Greece supplied 6,424,000 
pounds, Turkey 3,406,000 pounds, and Yugo- 
slavia 2,240,000 pounds. 

The major difference in imports compared 
with prewar lies in the drastic decline in 
imports from Bulgaria, which amounted to 
67 percent of the total in 1938 and only 1, 
7, and 20 percent, respectively, during the 
years 1947, 1948, and 1949. 

In prewar years the Tobacco Monopoly car- 
ried a 3-year supply of leaf, or about 251,100,- 
000 pounds. Stocks on hand as of January 
1, 1950, amounted to 119,100,000 pounds. 


KorEA’sS CROP EXCEEDS ESTIMATES 


As a result of excellent weather conditions 
during the entire growing season and an in- 
creased availability of fertilizers, the 1949 
tobacco harvest in the Republic of Korea 
greatly exceeded all preharvest estimates. It 
actually amounted to 70,024,000 pounds, com- 
pared with the 1948 output of about 
45,800,000 pounds. About 22,145,000 pounds 
of the 1949 crop consisted of flue-cured 
tobacco. 

Consumption of leaf tobacco in 1949 was 
estimated by the Monopoly Bureau to total 
35,282,000 pounds. Consumption in 1950 is 
forecast at about 53,000,000 pounds, of which 
about 30 percent will be flue-cured. 

Imports of tobacco into Korea are pro- 
hibited by the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, but small quantities were brought 
into the country by foreigners as personal 
effects. There were no exports of tobacco 
from Korea during 1949. Great Britain ex- 
pressed interest in the purchase of about 
2,200,000 pounds of Virginia leaf, but the 
Korean Government considered that this leaf 
was in short supply in Korea, and the sale 
was not consummated. Inasmuch as the in- 
ventory of Government-held stocks (the to- 
bacco market in Korea is a Government mon- 
opoly) as of the end of March 1950 was esti- 
mated to be in the neighborhood of 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Railway Stoppage in Ecuador 
Proves Boon to Air Transport 


The complete stoppage of railway service 
in Ecuador (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
April 24) has proved a real boon to the local 
air-transportation industry, according to the 
United States Civil Aviation Mission to that 
country. As Quito is almost completely iso- 
lated from the main seaport city of Guaya- 
quil, virtually all produce grown on the coast, 
much processed foodstuffs, and petroleum 
products are being flown in. 

The two local air lines, AREA and SANTA, 
are using two C-46’s, four C-47’s, and two 
Boeing 307’s on as many as three round trips 
daily, while increased schedules are also 
being flown by Panagra, Avianca, and the 
Ecuadoran Air Force. 

The intense air-line competition over the 
Quito-Guayaquil route has been lessened 
by the amalgamation of TRANSANDINA into 
SANTA and the failure of ATECA, and the 
stimulation of business caused by the railway 
washout may well result in the establishment 
of AREA and SANTA on a sound technical 
and financial basis. 


Jamaica Makes Strides in 
Electric-Power Development 


The Jamaica Public Service Co., Ltd 
pushed ahead in 1949 with new development 
plans for the expansion of its light and power 
services. This public-utility group is a very 
important factor in the agricultural and 
industrial development of the island. 

Electricity is being supplied to practically 
all of the townships throughout the island, 
to all industrial centers, and to many isolated 
villages and private properties. Altogether 
there were 23,817 consumers at the close of 
1949. At the present time, the company’s 
generating stations have an approximate 
capacity of 18,100 kilowatts. However, with 
the completion of the second station on the 
lower White River, an additional 4,750 kilo- 
watts will be added to the system. 

The question of changing the island’s 
electrical frequency from 40 to 50 cycles was 
considered in 1949, but it was decided that 
the time was not propitious for such a change 
in view of the present high cost of equipment 
and the uncertainty of obtaining supplies. 
Instead, it was proposed that the change- 
over again be considered by the Government 
in 3 years’ time. 


Transocean Opens New 
Air Service to Europe 


A new scheduled air service from Panama 
City to Europe was inaugurated on March 27 
when a DC-4 of Transocean Air Lines de- 
parted for Rome with 48 passengers making 
the Holy Year pilgrimage. The American 
Embassy at Panama reports that the service 
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was placed on a weekly basis on April 7 
and will fly from Panama City to Rome via 
Caracas, Bermuda, and the Azores over the 
central Atlantic route. These flights will 
depart Tocumen Airport every Friday, and 
the return trip will end at Tocumen on 
Thursdays. 

Panama will serve as a collection-point for 
passengers destined for Rome from elsewhere 
in Latin America, through a special arrange- 
ment made by Transocean with Panagra and 
Braniff air lines, and the round-trip flight 
from Panama to Rome via Transocean Air 
Lines will cost $680. 


Mexico-to-U. 8. Air Parcel- 
Post Services Inaugurated 


The Mexican Post Office Department is now 
accepting air parcel-post shipments, with a 
maximum weight of 10 kilograms, destined 
for the United States, according to the U.S 
Embassy at Mexico City. The schedule of 
rates for such shipments may be reviewed in 
the Transportation and Communications 
Branch, OIT, Department of Commerce 


Automatic Telephone System 
Begins Operation in Panama 


The switch-over of telephone service in 
Panama City, Panama, from manual to auto- 
matic, or the dial system, occurred on March 
19, according to the American Embassy in 
that city. 

The inauguration of this new phone 
service marks another milestone in the 
progress of the Republic, since there has 
long been an urgent need for a modern and 
efficient service in the capital city 

Two automatic telephone exchanges were 
recently installed at a cost of more than 
$2,800,000. These have a total capacity for 
20,000 instruments which will handle opera- 
tions on the Pacific side of the Isthmus of 
Panama. The construction contract was 
carried out mainly by Panamanian personnel 
who were trained in four local schools, while 
others were sent to the United States and 
to Mexico to study telephone systems in use 
in these countries 

The previous manual system had a capacity 
for 3,000 direct and 3,000 party lines and 
served more than 10,000 telephones. The 
new exchange located at the old manual- 
system exchange building started operations 
with 4,500 lines, while the Sabanas exchange 
started with 3,500 lines. Each exchange has 
a total capacity for 10,000 lines 


Exemption from Taxation of 
Aircraft Fuels in Colombia 

The Colombian Ministry of Finance has re- 
voked the Ministry's Resolution No. 1842, and 


aircraft fuels and lubricants used in inter- 
national flights are thereby relieved of con- 





sumption and import taxes, according to a 
dispatch from the U. S. Embassy at Bogota. 

The revocation was accomplished by Reso- 
lution No. 436, which entered into effect 
on March 17, the date of its publication in 
the Diario Oficial, and provides that “gaso- 
line and lubricants used by air lines, both 
national and international, in their inter. 
national flights shall be exempt from con- 
sumption tax, and that these same products, 
whenever introduced into the country by the 
companies aforesaid with the sole object of 
supplying their aircraft for their inter- 
national flights, shall not be assessed with 
import duties, subject to compliance with 
legal formalities now in effect for re-expor- 
tation of merchandise. The exemptions to 
which this resolution refers shall only benefit 
foreign air lines from countries where the 
same benefits are granted to Colombian air 
lines.” 

The Ministry of Finance has indicated that 
the provision of Resolution No. 436 will be 
placed in effect upon receipt of formal notice 
that Colombian air lines will benefit from tax 
exemption in the United States. Reciprocal 
tax exemptions in such cases are authorized 
under Section 3451 of the Internal Revenue 
Code and Sections 1309 and 1317 of the Cus- 
toms Code of the United States. Notification 
of this reciprocal exemption is being pre- 
pared, and United States international air 
carriers will therefore benefit from these tax 
exemptions in the near future 


Indonesia Limits Activities 
Of Amateur Radio Operators 


At present, amateur radio operators in 
Indonesia are permitted to maintain com- 
munications within the archipelago, accord- 
ing to official reports reaching the U. S&S. 
Embassy at Djakarta, but they are tempo- 
rarily prohibited from communicating with 
New regula- 


govern the operations of 


amateurs in other countries 
tions which will 
radio amateurs and which will presumably 
permit radio communications with other 
countries are currently being studied by the 
Government and may be promulgated within 
6 month 


Hungary Announces Opening 
Of New Short-Wave Station 


A new 100-kilowatt short-wave radio trans- 
mitter was placed in operation at Diosd, 
near Budapest, Hungary, on April 1, 1950, 
according to press reports. The new station 
will broadcast on 30.5 meters Another 
100-kilowatt station, scheduled for comple- 
tion on June 1, 1950, will broadcast on 25 
and 48 meters 

The new additions to short-wave broad- 
casting are in accord with plans laid down 
in 1945 for a broadcasting network to trans- 
mit Hungarian programs to all Europe and 
to remote parts of the world 
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Repair Work on Bavarian 
Highway System Progresses 


Considerable progress has been made in 
repairing the Bavarian highway system in 
Germany, which was badly disrupted at the 
end of the war, especially by the blasting 
and damaging of bridges. The American 
Consulate General at Munich reports that 
at the end of the war a total of 745 bridges 
in Bavaria were impassable. These were dis- 
tributed as follows: 111 on superhighways, 
223 on Federal highways, 262 on class 1 roads, 
144 on class 2 roads, and 5 on roads of 
other classifications. In particular the de- 
struction of the Danube bridges affected 
highway communication 

By the end of 1949 more than 50 percent 
of the bridges had been made passable by 
emergency repairs, and almost 45 percent 
had been definitely restored Of the 745 
bridges with an aggregate length of over 44 
kilometers, 392 had received emergency re- 
pairs and 330 had been completely restored 
This record is particularly commendable 
since most of the progress has been made 
since the currency reform of June 1948. Up 
until that time, repair materials for roads 
and bridges, including tar, asphalt, stone 
structural steel, and labor, were virtually 
unavailable 

Equally good progress has been made in 
reconditioning and resurfacing the Bavarian 
highways. Highway officials state that at 
the present time, the surfacing of State 
roads of classes 1 and 2 are only about 30 
percent below the condition extant in 1938, 
while Federal roads are in even better con- 
dition than they were before the war A 
great deal remains to be done, however 


Cyprus Airways Inaugurates 
New Service to Middle East 


Cyprus Airways, a subsidiary of BOAC 
has inaugurated a new weekly Middle East 
service, according to the American Embassy 
at Baghdad. The points served are Nicosia, 
Beirut, Baghdad, Kuwait, and Bahrein, and 
the fares are as follows 


Nicosia to Bagh- One Way Return 
dad *ID 27/400 ID 49/320 
Basra (via Bagh- 
dad) ID 33/600 ID 60, 680 


*One ID (Iraqi dinar) equals 1,000 fils 
equals $2.80 U. S. currency 


Tours, which include the air fare and meals 
ard accommodations for 14 days, are oper- 
ated from Baghdad and Basra to Cyprus 
The following fares apply to these tours 


Baghdad to Cyprus 
ID 105/500 with self-drive car 
ID 83/00 without car 

Basra to Cyprus: 
ID 115/500 with self-drive car 
ID 93 000 without car 


Rate Increases for Telephone 
Service Authorized in Peru 


By Supreme Resolution dated April 10, 
1950, the Peruvian Government authorized a 
substantial increase in the monthly rates for 
telephone services operating in the Lima- 
Callao area by the Compafiia Peruana de 
Teléfonos Limitada, according to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Lima. The new rates may be 
reviewed in the Transportation and Com- 
munications Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

In addition to prescribing the new rates, 
the Resolution requires the telephone com- 
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Commercial Aviation in Egypt, 1949 


Domestic and international commercial aviation activities in Egypt showed a consider- 
able increase during the year 1949 following the relaxation on March 23 of martial-law 
restrictions which had been in effect since May 15, 1948. Passenger and cargo traffic on 
most of the international trunk lines was high, and Cairo continued to be the most active 


Traffic of the American air line, TWA, on its route from the United States through 
Europe to Cairo and beyond to Bombay was exceptionally heavy. Owing to problems 
connected with the conversion of Egyptian pounds, however, TWA was forced at times 
during 1949 to reject considerable traffic in passengers and cargo and to discourage 


The two Egyptian air lines, Misrair and Saide, were active throughout the year, and 
made further progress in international route extensions. Misrair, in addition to increased 
domestic frequencies, extended its international services to include regular stops at 
Alleppo, Istanbul, Tehran, Khartoum, Naples, and Geneva, and plans shortly to operate 


Three more Vickers Vikings were acquired during the year for use on international 
routes, while two Beechcraft were acquired for domestic use. This gives Misrair a total 
of eight Viking IB’s, three Beechcraft D—18’s, one DH-—89, and several small craft (Gemini, 


Saide acquired six C-46’s from the planes turned over to the Egyptian Government 
under the provisions of the United States Army Surplus Sale Agreement of 1946 and 
converted them for passenger and cargo use. 
Saide to Athens, Rome, Bengazi, and Tripoli. 

Despite this increased activity, however, the operations of both air lines were unsatis- 
factory financially, and they have applied for Government subsidies to cover their 1949 


Considerable progress was made in improving runways and resurfacing at Farouk and 
Almaza Airports in Cairo and Fouad Ist Airport in Alexandria, the three international 
airports of Egypt, as well as at some of the smaller airports throughout Egypt which are 
used for domestic flights. Twenty air lines, comprising most of the large foreign trunk 
carriers, now use Farouk Airport, whereas 12 air lines, including all the Middle East 
regional carriers, use Almaza Airport. Fouad Ist Airport at Alexandria is served by 


The Egyptian Government maintained a training program for meteorological forecasters 
during 1949 which enabled the Egyptian Meteorological Department to improve its staff 
of trained personnel and to give fairly satisfactory weather services to the air lines. 

No new aviation laws or regulations (other than “Notams”’) were issued during the year, 
but a number of international agreements were entered into. Bilateral air-transport 
agreements were signed with the Netherlands, Sweden, Belgium, and Turkey, while 
agreements were negotiated and initialed with France, Denmark, Italy, the United King- 
dom, Ceylon, Greece, Norway, Switzerland, South Africa, Iran, and Pakistan. These 
agreements follow an Egyptian standard form. 
but do not include the so-called Bermuda principles. 


Regular schedules were maintained by 


They grant Fifth Freedom traffic rights 








pany to carry out the following expansion: 
By the end of 1950, equipment must have 
been installed with a capacity for 3,000 new 
subscribers; in 1951, for 5,000 additional sub- 
scribers; and from 1952 to 1954, for 3,500 new 
subscribers per year. 

In another Supreme Resolution, also dated 
April 10, 1950, the Government authorized an 
increase in rates for the service operated by 
the Compafiia Nacional de Teléfonos del 
Peru. This firm offers long-distance service 
throughout the country and operates local 
exchanges in several provincial towns in 
northern and central Peru. This company 
is required to complete its expansion pro- 
gram within a period of 2 years. 


Electricity Developments in 
North Rhine-Westphalia 


Production and consumption of electric 
power in North Rhine-Westphalia, Germany, 
showed an appreciable increase in 1949, ac- 
cording to the American Consulate General 
at Bremen. Consumption for 1949 totaled 
9,200,000,000 kilowatt-hours and was 26.5 per- 
cent higher than in 1948. The increase in 
demand is reported as largely accounted for 
by the greatly increased requirements of in- 
dustry. Production of the public power 
plants increased from 10,100,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours (1948) to 12,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
during 1949, or by slightly less than 25 per- 
cent. 

The relatively smaller increase in produc- 
tion is explained by the fact that North 


Rhine-Westphalia, a power exporting Land 
(State), is partially dependent upon condi- 
tions prevailing in southern Germany. The 
difference of more than 3,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours between production and Land con- 
sumption was exported largely to south Ger- 
man Laender to augment local power pro- 
duction in those states. The production of 
power plants owned by individual enterprises 
in the mining, chemical, and iron and steel 
industries also showed an increase, rising 
from 8,400,000,000 kilowatt-hours (1948's 
volume) to 10,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 
1949. 


Yugoslavia Reports Increased 
Production of Electric Power 


Yugoslavia’s production of electricity in 
1949 totaled 2,200,000,000 kilowatts, an in- 
crease of 10 percent over 1948, according to 
official statements. Per capita consumption 
was stated to be 145 kilowatt-hours in 1949, 
or just twice that of 1939. Eighty percent 
of the past year’s power output was con- 
sumed by industry and mining. 

Yugoslavia’s installed capacity was in- 
creased by 52,500 kilowatts during the year 
by the enlargement of six power plants and 
the completion of eight new plants. In addi- 
tion 420 kilometers (261 miles) of high- 
tension power lines were completed, bringing 
the country’s total to 1,300 kilometers 
(807.78 miles). Also, during 1949, 1,050 
kilometers (932.06 miles) of 35-Kilovolt lines 
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U.S. Foreign Trade by Air: 
Its Development and 
Potentialities 


(Continued from p. 15) 


and possessions, and 128 in foreign coun- 
tries. On the same date, foreign-flag 
air carriers operating to the United 
States were serving a total of 93 points 
under permits granted by the CAB. Of 
that total, 15 were in continental United 
States, 5 in United States territories and 
possessions, and 73 in foreign countries. 
Many points in the United States and 
abroad are served by both United States 
and foreign-flag air lines. 

Oversea air cargo services are gen- 
erally characterized by speed, reliability, 
and convenience. The cruising speeds 
of aircraft used in carrying cargo range 
from approximately 175 m.p.h. for a 
DC-3 to 300 m.p.h. for a DC-6 or Con- 
stellation. By way of comparison, ves- 
sel speeds range from approximately 11 
m.p.h. for a Liberty ship to 18 m.p.h. for 
certain ships of the C-3 type. Reliability 
of service is manifested in a low loss- 
and-damage ratio. According to one of 
the major certificated carriers, its loss- 
and-damage expenses average less than 
0.1 percent of gross cargo revenues. 
Convenience of service results from op- 
erations directly to foreign points not 
served by steamships except through 
transshipment at nearest ports, and 
from expedited pick-up, delivery, and 
transfer at junction points. 

Freight forwarders frequently act not 
only as agents of the air carrier in solic- 
iting cargo but also as agents of the 
exporter or importer. Oversea _ air- 
freight forwarding services are con- 
ducted both by “air-freight forwarders” 
who specialize in air shipments and by 
foreign freight forwarders and customs 
brokers whose major business is with 
steamship lines and ocean shippers. 

The average weight of shipments mov- 
ing overseas via certificated carriers— 
usually in combination passenger-cargo 
plames—is relatively small ‘a one-day 
survey at two airports in New York in 
1948 indicated an average of 40 pounds) ; 
but one large noncertificated carrier has 
specialized in trans-Atlantic all-cargo 
service in which shipments weighing 5 
tons or more can be accommodated. 
Some of the certificated carriers also 
render all-cargo services. Such services 
represent a departure from the prewar 
concept of air cargo as a service suitable 
only for shipments of low weight and 
high value. Rates per pound in such 
services are graduated downward with 
increased weight of shipment. As a re- 
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sult, air transportation now attracts 
many types of shipments that previously 
could not have moved so practicably 
and economically by air. For example, 
a shipment of heavier weight than could 
be accommodated in the cargo compart- 
ment of a passenger plane would have 
to be broken down for movement on two 
or more flights, or accommodated at a 
later time in a scheduled all-cargo 
flight, or carried on a special nonsched- 
uled flight. 


Outlook for Development of 
Services 


UNITED STATES oversea air cargo serv- 
ices have created, and will no doubt con- 
tinue to create, a certain amount of new 
traffic—that is, traffic which would not 
have moved at all in the absence of air 
transport. This type of traffic may be 
exemplified by daily newspapers flown to 
Europe from New York, which in many 
cases would not have moved by steam- 
ship because of the longer time in transit 
The largest part of the United States air 
cargo potential may lie, however, in di- 
vertible traffic that would otherwise move 
in ocean transport. 

Table 1 summarized the value and 
shipping weight of total United States 
exports of domestic and foreign mer- 
chandise and general imports, and the 
corresponding figures for trade by air. 
Ratios derived from those data indicate 
that air imports, and, to a less marked 
degree, air exports, consist of commodi- 
ties of extremely high value. In 1946, 
air imports, on the average, were valued 
at $7.91 per pound, and air exports at 
$5.09 per pound compared with $0.04 per 
pound for both total United States ex- 
ports of domestic and foreign merchan- 
dise and total United States general 
imports. 

A large part of the total volume of 
United States trade consists of commodi- 
ties of relatively low value per pound 
and little shipping urgency which move 
in bulk lots. Thus practically all of the 
crude materials and a large part of the 
traffic in foodstuffs and semimanufac- 
tures can be eliminated from considera- 
tion as potential air cargo. Such food- 
stuffs as fruits and vegetables and dairy 
products may be air cargo candidates in 
many instances; and cut but unset 
diamonds, included under semimanufac- 
tures, have already moved by air to an 
appreciable degree. Finished manufac- 
tures, however, probably constitute the 
economic class of goods in which the 
largest air cargo potential is to be found, 
although much of the traffic cannot be 
practicably or economically carried by 
air. Even in the case of some relatively 


valuable commodities in this category, 
the competitive steamship rates are far 
below those which air lines could be ex. 
pected to meet in the foreseeable future, 
even after allowing for the higher speeg 
and other benefits unique in air trans. 
port. It is understood, of course, that 
emergency shipments will move by gir 
regardless of their value or the carrier's 
rates. 

An important volume of traffic consist. 
ing of relatively high-valued commodities 
may be considered air cargo potential. 
Not only are total charges to the shipper 
on such commodities much more nearly 
competitive, but indirect merchandising 
economies such as those resulting from 
the high speed of air transport are more 
likely to be realized than in the case of 
low-valued goods. Careful analysis of 
the effect of rate reductions in promoting 
foreign trade by air suggests that an 
annual volume approaching 100,000 tons 
might be attainable on the basis of rate 
This total might be 
considerably increased through demon- 


reductions alone. 


stration to shippers of the economies 
possible in shipment by air which act as 
offsets to the higher rates charged, 
Full development of United States 
oversea air cargo services will require 
rate and service improvements on the 
part of the carriers, as well as solution 
of a number of problems involved in the 
promotion of oversea trade. In view of 
the high level of oversea air cargo rates 
as compared with steamship rates, the 
most pressing improvement required for 
increased use of air service is the reduc- 
tion of rates. Rate reductions in a non- 
subsidized service are dependent upon 
reductions in the costs of operation. Re- 
ductions in operating cost per ton-mile 
are possible in a number of ways, but the 
major opportunities seem to lie, first, in 
promotion of additional traffic so that 
‘cconomies may be realized from a larger 
scale of operations: and second, in the 
development of an aircraft designed ex- 
‘lusively for the carriage of cargo, which 
Will permit operation at lower unit costs 
than prevail at present. Greater density 
of traffic would permit more intensive 
use of ground establishments as well as 
fuller utilization of aircraft and flight 
personnel. It is recognized that promo- 
tion of additional traffic may be not only 
a cause, but also a result, of reductions 
in operating expense per unit of traffic. 
Quality of service rendered is next in 
importance to the rate level in determin- 
ing the degree of exporters’ and impor- 
ters’ utilization of air cargo. Among the 
service improvements which carriers 
might make in United States oversea air 
cargo services are establishment of addi- 
tional all-cargo schedules; elimination of 
delays to air cargo resulting from failure 
to notify consignees of the arrival of 
goods: and establishment of additional 
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facilities at airports for warehousing, 
precooling, and other such handling op- 
erations. With respect to the first of 
these possible improvements, it is rec- 
ognized that the volume of business ob- 
tained at existing rate levels has been 
insufficient to sustain profitable load 
factors in certain scheduled all-cargo 
carriers. The 
basic problem, however, is simultane- 
ously to lower costs and rates and to 
generate an increased volume of traffic 
which in turn will make lower rates eco- 
nomically feasible. 

In addition to the above types of serv- 
ice improvements which carriers them- 
selves might be able to effect, others 
might result from such actions as estab- 
lishment of additional customs-free air- 
ports; extension of service to additional 
points where cargo demand exists; im- 
provement of airports and air-navigation 
facilities along international routes; eas- 
ing of trade and exchange controls that 
restrict the development of air cargo 


services of certificated 


TABLE S 
1947 


services; and development of an air cargo 
route pattern that will result in maxi- 
mum flexibility of service. 

Government policy will play a perva- 
sive role in the ultimate development of 
the services under review. Financial as- 
sistance for the development of improved 
cargo aircraft may be required. The 
pattern of economic regulation followed 
by the CAB will determine the competi- 
tive character of the industry and, to 
some extent, the quality and types of air 
cargo services available to exporters and 
importers. Policies followed by the 
United States and other nations with 
respect to promotion of foreign trade 
as a Whole will help to shape development 
of air cargo services. Finally, the devel- 
opment of those services will be affected 
by the actions of governments working 
cooperatively, as in the conclusion of 
bilateral air transport agreements and 
the provision, through the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, of improve- 
ments in air navigation facilities. 
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parts, and accessories from $140,000,000 
to $8,000,000; iron and steel-mill prod- 
ucts from $82,000,000 to $16,000,000; and 
textile manufactures from $68,000,000 
to only $3,000,000. Other exports to 
Argentina similarly showed large reduc- 
tions. 

Exports to Brazil showed the next 
largest decline. They reached a high of 
$643,000,000 in 1947, decreased by about 
23 percent in 1948, and further by 23 
percent in 1949, to a value of $382,000,- 
000. In the final quarter, shipments 
amounted to only $57,300,000, which on 
an annual basis would equal $229,000,- 
000. Among commodities in the trade, 
wheat flour supplied to the extent of 
$53,000,000 and $47,000,000 in 1947 and 
1948, dropped to $8,000,000 in 1949. The 
important machinery exports decreased 
from $166,000,000 in 1947 to slightly less 
than $132,000,000 in 1949; automobiles, 
parts, and accessories dropped from 
$113,000,000 to $63,000,000, mainly in 
1949; and iron and steel-mill products 
from $58,000,000 to $28,000,000. One 
leading export group, chemicals and 
related products, showed an increase 
from $44,000,000 in 1947 to nearly $47,- 
000,000 in 1949. 

Exports to other leading markets— 
Mexico, Cuba, and Colombia—valued at 
$462,000,000, $380,000,000, and $176,000,- 
000, respectively, showed decreases of 20 
to 26 percent from 1947 values. Food- 
stuffs, the main export group in trade 
with Cuba, were valued at $121,000,000, 
about $47,000,000 less than in 1947; and 
textile manufactures were down to $43,- 
000,000 from $61,000,000. In the 1949 
exports to Mexico, machinery totaled 
$130,000,000, about $38,000,000 less than 
in 1947: and automobiles, parts, and 
accessories dropped to $48,000,000 from 
$84,000,000. Machinery, also ranking 
first in exports to Colombia, decreased 
from a value of $60,000,000 to $49,000,000. 

In contrast, exports to Venezuela have 
grown steadily in the postwar period. 
In 1949 they reached a record value of 
$518,500,000 and exceeded exports to any 


other Latin American market. Ma- 
chinery at $131,000,000, automobiles, 


parts, and accessories at $60,000,000, and 
steel at $62,000,000 comprised nearly 
half of the total. Other leading com- 
modities were foodstuffs valued at 
$70,000,000, textile manufactures at 
$37,000,000, and chemical products at 
$25,000,000. Among these items, ma- 
chinery, automobiles, and textiles showed 
some recession in 1949. 

Exports to Chile, another leading 
market, increased also in 1949 to $142,- 
000,000, the highest level of the postwar 
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period. Machinery and steel, in partic- 
ular, showed marked expansion in ship- 
ments as proceeds of an Export-Import 
Bank loan were used for purchases in 
the United States. 

Leading exports to American Repub- 
lics in the past 3 years were as follows: 


Millions of dollars 





1947 1948 1949 
Machinery, total !_ . 873.6 819.8 691.7 
Venezuela. : 113.9 133.7 131.4 
Brazil . _. 165.6 141.0 32.3 
Mexico... 168.2 152.6 130.3 
Argentina -- . 177.9 137.0 60.9 
+ ae : 38.7 36. 4 51.6 
Colombia_- 60.0 59.6 49.1 
Foodstuffs, total 2- 432.0 363.5 304.1 
Cuba..._- 167.7 124.4 120.8 
Venezuela. sa 50.8 70.5 69.9 
Mexico....._- ee : 64.6 48.1 34.6 
Brazil... 71.3 57.7 17.6 
Automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories, total acetic: 493.8 364.1 262.4 
Brazil. .- = 112.9 107.3 62.9 
Venezuela. ‘ 44.9 62.2 60, 2 
Mexico : , 84.0 52.8 48.3 
Argentina _ __ : Z 140.1 40.8 8.1 
Iron and steel-mill products 332.4 231.6 233. 4 
Venezuela________- % 50.0 53.7 61.9 
I es : eee 45.1 29. 1 31.2 
Chile oie a 15.9 15.0 25. 7 
Argentina 82.3 5.4 15.9 
Chemicals and related products 249.6 241.4 225. 7 
Mexico ___. 47.3 45.1 48.5 
Brazil. _- 44.2 46. 1 46.7 
Cuba_- . 26. 2 25. 4 26.58 
Venezuela __ 18.6 23.3 25. 4 
Colombia : 20.3 19.0 18.9 
Argentina - - 41.7 30.9 9.1 
Textile manufactures, total 327.0 245.6 187.3 
S 61.1 58. 7 3 
Venezuela 36.4 49.0 6,8 
Mexico : 32.3 22.8 17.3 
Argentina 67.7 16.8 2.9 


1 Includes items shown in table 5. 

2 includes the anima! and vegetable product groups; 
excludes a few food items such as salt and flavoring ex- 
tracts. 


8 Excludes “special category’’ exports after June 1949. 


Imports from the American Republics 
decreased only slightly in value from the 
record total in 1948. Large imports of 
coffee from Brazil and Colombia at high 
prices, of petroleum from Venezuela, and 
metals from Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia 
were primarily responsible for maintain- 
ing the high total. Cuban sugar, though 
rising from the 1948 level, was well below 
the large amount imported in 1947 be- 
fore the Philippine Republic had again 
become a source of supply. Imports 
of other commodities declined—hides, 
meats, wool, and quebracho extract from 
Argentina; timber and textile fibers from 
Mexico; copper from Chile; and oils and 
oilseeds from Brazil. 

The reduction in the large excess of 
exports over imports in trade with the 
Latin American area, from $1,690,000,000 
in 1947, $814,000,000 in 1948, and $409.,- 
000,000 in 1949 has been due largely to 
restriction of purchases by Argentina, 
Brazil, and Mexico. Excess of exports 
over imports in trade with Argentina 
dropped from $525,000,000 in 1947 to 
$32,000,000 in 1949; the excess of exports 
to Brazil of almost $200,000,000 in 1947 
shifted to an excess of imports of $170,- 
000,000 in 1949; and the excess of exports 
to Mexico was lower by two-fifths, 
amounting to $218,000,000. Other prin- 
cipal changes were a marked rise in the 
import balance with Colombia, a de- 
crease in the import balance with Chile 
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and the return of an import balance in 
the trade with Cuba. 

Excess of exports over imports (+) or 
imports over exports (—) in trade with 
American Republics in recent years was 
as follows: 

Millions of dollars 


Total +1, 690 LR14 +409 
Mexico . b +3835 4-97 5 +918 
Cuba.. 18 Lio 7 
Argentina. +525 +201 +32 
Brazil_. +198 17 170 
Chile +3 74 10 
Colombia__. +13 9 it 
Venezuela +253 +246 +240 


Far East.—Exports to the Far Eastern 
area, Which covers Southern and Eastern 
Asia and Oceania, decreased from a high 
total of $2,346,000,000 in 1947 to $1,924,- 
000,000 in 1948, and in 1949 totaled $1,- 
942,000,000. Shipments to Hong Kong, 
Indonesia, Japan, Pakistan, Siam, Tai- 
wan, Australia, and New Zealand in- 
creased substantially. Gains in exports 
to these countries were, however, largely 
counterbalanced by a very large decrease 
in shipments to China and moderate de- 
creases in shipments to India, British 
Malaya, and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. Exports to India showed marked 
reductions mainly in the latter half of 
the year. 

Among commodity shipments, food- 
stuffs totaled $427,000,000 of which wheat 
and flour comprised $227,000,000;: ma- 
chinery exports amounted to $284,000.- 
000; chemicals and related products, 
$185,000,000; textile manufactures, $181,- 
000,000; unmanufactured cotton, $145,- 
600,000; iron and steel-mill products, 
$91,000,000; and automobiles, including 
parts, accessories, and service equipment, 
$88,000,000. Exports of foodstuffs, textile 
manufactures, and petroleum and prod- 
ucts showed decreases in both 1948 and 
1949, whereas machinery, iron and steel, 
raw cotton, and chemicals and related 
products after dropping in 1948 increased 
in 1949. 

Imports from the Far Eastern area 
decreased about 11 percent from 1948 to 
a value of $1,196,000,000. Half the reduc- 
tion was accounted for by smaller im- 
ports of crude rubber from British Ma- 
laya. Other imports also showed 
declines, especially jute products from 
India, coconut products from the Philip- 
pines, wool from Australia, and tung oil 
from China. Only imports from Indo- 
nesia and Japan showed significant in- 
creases in 1949. The commodities show- 
ing increases were crude rubber, tea, 
palm oil, and tin ore from Indonesia and 
steel scrap, glass, and clay products, and 
other manufactured articles from Japan. 

Canada.—Exports to Canada, after de- 
creasing by 8 percent in 1948 from a high 
of $2,074,000,000 in 1947, made a slight 
gain to $1,939,000,000 in 1949. Funds 
allocated by ECA financing United 
Kingdom’s purchases of Canadian wheat 
and other products made available more 


dollars for purchases of United States 
Canadian purchases of other commod. 
ities in 1948 and 1949. 

Machinery, the leading export to 
Canada, expanded to a postwar high of 
goods in 1949 than Canada otherwise 
would have had. Some exports haye 
shown steady expansion throughout the 
postwar years, but an unmanageable 
balance of trade enforced reductions jn 
$478,000,000 in 1949. Chemicals anq 
related products and iron and steel-mil] 
products, advancing in each recent year. 
showed peak levels of $113,000,000 ang 
$146,000,000, respectively. Coal exports 
increased through 1948 but dropped by 
approximately a third to $189,000,000 in 
1949. Textile manufactures rose to the 
extraordinary total of $160,000,000 in 
i947, dropped by more than one-half in 
1948, and slightly further in 1949 to 
$72,000,000. Automobiles, consisting 
mainly of parts for assembly and re- 
placement, after dropping by 34 percent 
in 1948 from the high 1947 level, in- 
creased about 10 percent in 1949 to 
$131,000,000. Foodstuff exports, also 
showing a large decrease of 40 percent 
in 1948, increased in 1949 to $130,000,000 
or to nine-tenths of the 1947 total. 
Wheat, fruits, and vegetables particu- 
larly showed increases 

Imports from Canada reached a post- 
war high in 1948 and dropped about 3 
percent in 1949 to $1,512,000,000. The 
decline was largely in lumber, pulpwood, 
and wood pulp, and these, together with 
paper, which showed an increase, totaled 
$663,000,000 or 44 percent of all imports, 
a smaller part of the total trade than in 
other recent years. Reductions in lum- 
ber and in wood pulp reached 25 percent. 
Imports of hides and skins amounting 
to $5,000,000 showed a large drop also, 
However, metal imports rose to a post- 
war peak of $210,000,000. Foodstuff im- 
ports, particularly meats and cattle, 
increased in 1948 and continued rel- 
atively large in 1949. Grain imports in- 
creased considerably in 1949, and 
foodstuff imports amounted to the rel- 
atively large figure of $296,000,000. 

Near East.—Exports to the Near East, 
excluding Turkey, an ERP country, in- 
creased about 36 percent from 1948 toa 
value of $350,000,000. Machinery ex- 
ports to the area totaled $92,000,000; 
automobiles, including parts and acces- 
sories, nearly $58,000,000; textile manu- 
factures, $51,000,000; and iron and steel- 
mill products, $48,000,000, all of which 
showed substantial increases Ship- 
ments to Palestine, including Israel, were 
nearly three times as great as in 1948. 
Exports to Iran and Lebanon also showed 
considerable expansion. 

Imports from this area as a whole de- 
clined slightly in 1949 to $114,800,000, 
although larger imports of petroleum 
raised total imports from Kuwait to 
nearly $39,000,000 and those from Saudi 
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TABLE 7. 


Total Exports and General Imports by Continents, Areas, and Leading 


Countries 


{Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 


Exports, including reexports General imports 
Continent, area, and country ~ 
1936-38 oar ‘ oat 1936-38 nan p 
varace 1947 1948 1949 average 1947 1948 1949 
Total 2, YO. o 15, 340. 3 12, 653.1 12,000.2 | 2,488.9 5. 7 7 7, 123.8 6. 626.3 
Jorth America : e ‘ ; 
” Northern 12. 1 2,114.5 1, 944. 7 1, 958, 2 $52.1 | 1,128.1 | 1, 593.5 1, 552. 1 
Southern 270. 2 1,715.0 1, 450.6 1, 340. 1 247.7 | 1,015.7 946, 2 942, 2 
South America 274.1 2, 353. 6 1, 911.6 1, 559. 0 325.4 | 1,254.2 | 1,559.8 1, 502.3 
Europe- 1, 242.8 5, 686.1 4, 279. 2 4,114.5 709. 4 820.0 | 1,121.1 925.4 
Asia 108 2, 329. 3 2, 129. 6 2 218.2 748.2 | 1,054.6 | 1. 345.9 1, 241.3 
Oceania 90.6) 320.3) 1528) 194.5) 40.2] 155.8] 163.7 125.3 
Africa - 128. 2 821 784.7 615.7 66.1 327.3 393. 7 337.7 
NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
Canada 453.7 | 2,073.7 | 1,912.2) 1,939.5 44.8 | 1,005.1 | 1,553.6] 1,512.1 
Twenty American Republic 184.6 | 3,857.8 165. 2,712.4 | 1542.4 | 2,167.6 | 2,351.9 | 2,303.8 
Mexico 82. 5 629.9 21.5 462.4 12.7 246.7 246. 2 244.2 
Central America 16.5 524.3 239.0 262.7 32, 2 119.5 132. 1 139. 0 
Cuba 78.7 191.8 441.0 sk. 3 127.1 509. 6 375.0 B87. 5 
Colombia 15.9 218.9 197.3 175.9 18.3 205. 6 236. 5 241.5 
Venezuela 10.9 26.8 516.6 518. 5 23.0 173. 5 270.8 278.8 
Peru. 16. 4 V1.6 tit 8. 2 12.8 41.7 4.9 10.3 
Chile 21.4 125. 3 10 142. 2 33.6 122.3 179.1 152.5 
Brazil oY. 9 645. 2 407.5 S8L.9 106.9 $45.7 513.9 551.9 
Argentina. 79. 3 79.9 380.9 129.1 S18 14.6 179.9 97.5 
Uruguay 8.9 5. 5 60. 2 1. 10 37.8 57.7 4.1 
Netherlands Antills . 0.4 66.9 81.5 82.4 1s. 4 73.0 120.0 110.5 
I t 
Sixteen ERP ¢ 28 205.9 4,182.3 4,071.8 606.5 695.3 977.1 842.7 
Belgiur rire | 534.6 309.6 06.8 AS. 6 58.6 103. 7 94.6 
France 142.6 817.2 1,2 497. 2 65.0 17.0 73.0 61,2 
Germ 111.8 5. 3 862. 7 820.3 78.9 6.3 1.7 45.5 
Italy 4.7 199.9 117.9 158. 1 43, 2 43.8 4.0 71.2 
Netherla Si. 2 R37 (V9 ¢ OR § 44.9 26. 5 43.5 59. 2 
Swece 17.6 118.0 5. 4 50.6 92.6 91.3 54.6 
Switzerland } 4.4 171 142. ¢ 23. § 83.4 105.8 93. 1 
United Kit 100 1,103.2 44. 1 700.4 173.8 204.9 289. 5 226.8 
Purke\ 1] Q2 9 100.9 120.4 15.5 7.2 0.0 55.7 
| 111 430.6 167.7 109. 2 103. 2 153.8 157.1 109. 7 
| B 8.3 is 140. 1 27.9 4 5.1 7.1 HOS g 1 
() I A. NEN 
pero | lurk \ 291. 6 257.7 50.0 15.3 0. 1 119.1 | 114.8 
Kuwait 1.8 3.3 22 ; 12. ¢ 8.9 
Ira 10 415. ¢ 79.4 i 25.4 26.7 16.4 
Pa ! 240. 2 7. t ] 5.2 “0 
sal Ar 2 ‘ 4.0 s4. } 2 16. 1 x) 1 
Far Ea 2 345.8 1. 923.8 1.942 ) 1. 103.0 1,340 1, 196, 2 
Br Ma 65.8 &2 () 7 74. 4 4. ] 269. 2 195. 6 
China 43.7 1 as 273.3 82. 6 75.0 116.7 120.3 106. 4 
Hong K 16. 7 SY 84.2 121.3 7.0 2.4 3.6 { 
Japar 44.2 14.5 24.7 $67. 167. ¢ 5.4 62.7 82.0 
India oO 4 Wl. 1 208. 2 253.1 75.0 2 S t 238. 7 
Pakista 17.0 15.4 20.1 27.7 
Indor 103. ¢ 2.3 124 s4.¢ 16. 6 SH}. f 120. 4 
Philip; I t 430. f 17.58 430.1 107 161.7 227.9 206.3 
Austral 2 ( 114.3 142. 4 25.1 125. 3 120 97.6 
New Zi 6.8 34.1 42.1 13.4 27.6 4 24.4 
Africa 
Alger 47.7 7.1 2 2.¢ 1.8 s 1.1 
Bel i ( ( $0 | is. 4 2.2 ¥4 0 36, 2 
Egy} ! m1 we4 52.9 ’ 28. 1 1 9.7 
Union of Afr 113.9 102.1 206.0 12.1 111.1 135. 2 116.4 
Rr hw \ » 17.0 14.4 21.8 s4 106 82.2 
; h ( is ) Ss ( SOL. 9 2 293. 1 »Y 665.0 
Inclu ( Zor wy i 
Arabian | 
Inclu ! | i 
Arabia to $20,000,000. The overbalanc- Union curtailed purchases of selected 
ing decreases were largely in imports commodities through licensing in 1949. 


from Iran and Afghanistan, principally 
in furs from both countries, and in 
petroleum, carpets and rugs, and traga- 
canth from Iran 

Africa.—The decline in exports to 
Africa of 25 percent from 1947 and 22 
percent from 1948 to a value of $616,- 
000,000 in 1949 was attributed primarily 
to smaller shipments of motor vehicles 
and textile manufactures to the Union 
of South Africa. Owing to a sharp re- 
duction in foreign-exchange reserves as 
aresult of exceptionally heavy purchases 
In dollar areas in 1947 and 1948, the 
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Textile and automobile shipments were 
especially hard hit by the restrictions; 
however, the Union of South Africa took 
increased amounts of metalworking and 
mining machinery. Commodities ex- 
ported in greatly reduced amounts to 
other of the African countries included, 
in particular, wheat to Algeria. 

Imports from the African continent 
were valued at $338,000,000, about 14 
percent than in 1948. Decreases 
were relatively large in the quantity of 
diamonds and of raw wool imported 
from Union of South Africa. Low 
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(Continued from p. 37) 


were completed. During the year, an effort 
was made to concentrate the increase in 
electric-power production in the “backward” 
republics of Bosnia-Hercegovina, Macedonia, 
and Montenegro. 


South Africa Revises 
Rates for Surface Mail 


Effective April 1, 1950, changes were made 
in the foreign rates for surface mail from the 
Union of South Africa, according to the 
American Embassy at Pretoria. The Union 
of South Africa is a member of the Universal 
Postal Union and, with the devaluation of 
currency, is required to revise foreign mail 
rates. At the same time, the opportunity 
has been taken of adjusting the unit of 
weight on surface letters addressed to the 
Commonwealth and to African Postal Union 
destinations, to conform to the standard unit 
of weight for surface mail. 

Letters and postcards addressed to the 
Union of South Africa, South West Africa, 
Mozambique, Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia 
and Southern Rhodesia are sent by air, nor- 
mally, when worth-while expedition in de- 
livery results. As of April 1, this principle 
of operation was extended to the remaining 
countries of the African Postal Union—An- 
gola, Belgian Congo, French Equatorial Afri- 
ca, French Cameroons, Madagascar, Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika, thus abolishing 
the surcharged air-mail postage rates. 


Uruguay Devises Plans To 
Relieve Drought Condition 


Drought conditions continue in the north- 
ern part of Uruguay, especially in the Depart- 
ment of Artigas. The President’s cabinet re- 
cently studied the matter and reported that 
several measures are being taken to relieve 
the condition in the future. The Govern- 
ment plans to drill deep wells and establish 
subsidies for the building of dams and other 
measures for the storage of water. 


Electric Power, Tripoli 


Electric-power production for Tripoli, 
Tripolitania, and vicinity in 1949 amounted 
to 31,800,000 kilowatt-hours, as compared 
with 31,500,000 kilowatt-hours in 1948. The 
fuel consumed to generate this energy con- 
sisted of 24,000 tons of coal and 4,130 tons of 
fuel oil. 





prices caused a decline in value of 
cocoa imports from British West Africa. 
Imports of cotton from Egypt declined 
sharply, owing to the change in date of 
opening of a quota year from September 
20 to February 1. An interim quota of 
16,000,000 pounds of cotton 1'¥% inches to 
1'l46 inches staple length was assigned 
for the period September 20, 1949—Janu- 
ary 31, 1950, and since a large part of 
the assigned quota is entered immedi- 
ately following its announcement, actual 
imports for consumption of raw cotton 
from Egypt in the calendar year 1949 
totaled 15,000,000 pounds compared with 
46,000,000 pounds in 1948. 
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Part 22, No.4. March 1950. 2 pp 
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Drucs AND TOILETRIES. Curare. Yo}. 
VIII, Part 3, Supp. No. 9. April 1950. 4 pp. 

FooD AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL Propucts. 
United States Exports and Imports of 
Unmanufactured Tobacco and Tobacco 
Manufactures, February 1949 and 1950. Vol, 
VIII, Part 6-7-8, Supp. No. 7. April 1950. 
9 pp 

LUMBER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS. Market for 
Hardwood Lumber in Selected Foreign Coun. 
tries. Vol. VIII, Part 9, Supp. No. 5. April 
1950. 9 pp 

LUMBER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS. Market for 
Hardwood Lumber in Selected Foreign Coun- 
tries. Vol. VIII, Part 9, Supp. No. 6. May 
1950. 10 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Jute and Jute 
Goods, India and Pakistan, for Period Jan- 
uary 30 to March 11, 1950. Vol. VIII, Part 
19, Supp. No. 31. April 1950. 4 pp. 
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Vol. VIIT, Part 19, Supp. No. 32. April 1950 
1p 

TEXTILES AND FrRopucTs. Carpet Woo! 
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Vol. VIIT, Part 19, Supp. No. 33. 1p 

TEXTILES AND PRODUCTS United States 
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INTERNATION REFERENCE 
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{Annual subscription 
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Domestic 85.00, for- 
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Documents, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
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Preparing Shipments to Syria and Lebano! 
Vol. VII, N », April 1950. 4 pp Price 5 
cents 

Living and Office-Operating Costs in the 
Federation of Malaya. Vol. VII, No. 6. April 
1950. 4 pp. Price 5 cents 

Economic Review of the Dominican Re- 
public, 1949. Vol. VII, No. 7. April 1950 
7 pp. Price 5 cents 

Preparing Shipments to Germany (Docu- 
mentation, Consular and Customs Require- 
ments) Vol. VII, No. 8. April 1950. 4 pr 
Price 5 cent 





Cuban Apiarists Form Association 


A group of Cuban apiarists have organized 
the Asociaci6n Apicola de Cuba, the aims of 
which are (1) eventually to import into Cuba 
the most modern honey filters available in 
the United States; (2) to organize a pro- 
ducers’ export cooperative, to sell particu- 
larly to Europe; (3) to create a central ex- 
perimental apiary for breeding queen bees 
and (4) to produce packaged bees for export 
to the United States and Canada. The As- 
sociation is located temporarily at Correa 259 
Santos Suares, Habana 





Australia’s principal import from the 
U. S. S. R. in 1949 was 9,230 long tons of 
ammonium sulfate, valued at £A273,064. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Supplementary Notice of United 
States Intention To Under- 
take Trade-Agreement Nego- 
tiations 


The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements has |today| issued formal 
notice, supplementary to the notice pub- 
lished April 14, 1950 (dated April 11, 1950), 
that the United States intends to undertake 
trade-agreement negotiations, beginning 
September 28, 1950, at Torquay, England, 
with 6 countries, in addition to the 17 coun- 
tries [which were| named in the notice pub- 
lished by the Committee on April 14. These 
additional countries are: Denmark, the Do- 
minican Republic, India, Indonesia, Italy, and 
Sweden. 

The countries named in the notice pub- 
lished April 14 are: Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Guatemala, Korea, 
Luxemburg, New Zealand, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Peru, Turkey, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom In all 
cases the negotiations will be carried on 
with respect to all areas for which the coun- 
tries named have authority to conduct trade- 
agreement negotiations. On the part of the 
United States the negotiations will be carried 
out under the provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 as amended and extended 

Annexed to the supplementary notice is- 
sued today is a list, supplementary to the list 
annexed to the notice published on April 14, 
of articles imported into the United States 
on which United States tariff concessions may 
be considered during the forthcoming nego- 
tiations. Simultaneously, the Interdepart- 
mental Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion announced that public hearings on the 
forthcoming negotiations and list of import 
products will open on June 19, 1950. Appli- 
cations for appearances at these hearings will 
be received by the Committee for Reciprocity 
nformation until noon on June 5, 1950, and 
written briefs and statements until noon on 
June 12, 1950 

If it is later decided to consider specific 
concessions on products other than those 
which have appeared on the list published 
April 14 or the present supplementary list, 
those products will appear on further supple- 
mentary lists published hereafter, and will 
be the subjects of additional supplementary 
public hearings before negotiations on them 
are undertaken. Appearance of a particular 
product on any of these lists does not neces- 
sarily mean that a concession on that prod- 
uct will be made. Recommendations to the 
President as to products on which conces- 
sions may be offered in the negotiations will 
not be made until views and information of 
interested persons, received at the public 
hearings, have been reviewed and analyzed 
by the interdepartmental trade-agreements 
organization. Actual granting of conces- 
sions will depend, of course, upon the results 
of the negotiations themselves 

As in the case of the notice published on 
April 14, the present supplementary notice 
by the Committee on Trade Agreements 
states that the negotiations may involve the 
elimination, reduction, or continuation of 
preferenial tariff treatment for products of 
Cuba, with regard to any item on either of 
the published lists which is now the subject 
of such preferential treatment 

At the public hearings announced today 
to Open June 19, the Committee for Reci- 
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procity Information will receive views and 
information regarding concessions which 
may be considered for import products 
which appear on the list made public today, 
as well as on tariff or other concessions which 
may be requested from any of the countries 
named in the notice issued today. Persons 
appearing at the hearings announced on 
April 14 to open May 24 may, if they wish, 
give views and information on concessions 
which may be considered on products ap- 
pearing on the supplementary list issued 
today, or on concessions which might be 
sought from countries named in the notice 
issued today. Thus they may be relieved 
from having to appear at both hearings. 

Copies of the supplementary list of prod- 
ucts on which concessions may be consid- 
ered, annexed to the notice issued today by 
the Trade Agreements Committee, may be 
obtained from the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, which has offices in the Tariff 
Commission Building at Washington. These 
lists may be inspected at the field offices of 
the Department of Commerce. Tariff and 
other information regarding dutiable arti- 
cles appearing on the lists is contained in 
the Summaries of Tariff Information pre- 
pared by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion in 1948. These Summaries may be 
inspected at the offices of the Tariff Com- 
mission in Washington, at the Customs 
House in New York City, in the field offices 
of the Department of Commerce in most 
large cities, in the main libraries of most 
large colleges and universities, and in the 
public libraries of most large cities. The 39 
parts of the Summaries which cover the 
dutiable items in the Tariff Act of 1930, 
together with a commodity index, are avail- 
able by purchase from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. A price list for these 
documents may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, the Tariff Com- 
mission, or the field offices of the Department 
of Commerce. Individual parts range in 
price from 15 cents to 60 cents each. A com- 
plete set of the Summaries costs $15.85. 
Separate pages from the Summaries, for par- 
ticular commodities, may be obtained, on 
request, from the Tariff Commission. A 
compilation entitled United States Import 
Duties (1948) and Supplement II gives up- 
to-date information on existing rates of 
United States duties. It is available by pur- 
chase from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at $2.00 


Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements 


I. Trade-Agreement Negotiations with Den- 
mark, the Dominican Republic, India, 
Indonesia, Italy, and Sweden, which are 
contracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade or will be such 
by May 30, 1950; 

II. Supplementary Notice as to Trade-Agree- 
ment Negotiations with the Countries 
Named in the Notice of April 11, 1950, 
published April 14, 1950; 

III. Possible adjustment in Preferential Rates 
on Cuban Products. 


Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, approved June 12, 1934, as 
amended (48 Stat. 945, ch. 474, Public Law 
307, 8lst Cong.), and to paragraph 4 of 
Executive Order 10082 of October 5, 1949 
(14 F. R. 6105), notice is hereby given by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 


Agreements of intention to conduct trade- 
agreement negotiations with the following 
countries, including in each case areas in 
respect of which the country has authority 
to conduct trade-agreement negotiations: 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, India, 
Indonesia, Italy, and Sweden. This notice is 
supplementary to the notice by the Com- 
mittee dated April 11, 1950, and published 
April 14, 1950 (15 F. R. 2114). 

There is annexed hereto a list of articles 
imported into the United States to be con- 
sidered for possible modification of duties 
and other import restrictions, imposition of 
additional import restrictions, or specific con- 
tinuance of existing customs or excise treat- 
ment in proposed trade-agreement negotia- 
tions with the above countries, and with any 
of the countries with which trade-agreement 
negotiations were proposed in the notice of 
April 11, 1950, published April 14, 1950 (15 
F. R. 2114), viz., Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Guatemala, Korea, Luxemburg, 
New Zealand, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, 
Turkey, the Union of South Africa, and the 
United Kingdom. Articles included in the 
list annexed to the Committee’s notice pub- 
lished April 14, 1950, may be considered also 
in negotiations with the new countries named 
in this notice. 

In the case of each article in the list an- 
nexed to this notice with respect to which 
the corresponding product of Cuba is sub- 
ject to preferential treatment, the negotia- 
tions will involve the elimination, reduction, 
or continuation of the preference, perhaps 
with an adjustment or specification of the 
rate applicable to the product of Cuba. 

No article will be considered in the nego- 
tiations for possible modification of duties 
or other import restrictions, imposition of 
additional import restrictions, or specific 
continuance of existing customs or exise 
treatment unless it is included, specifically 
or by reference, in the list annexed to the 
notice by the Committee of April 11, 1950 
published April 14, 1950 (15 F. R. 2114), in 
the annexed list, or unless it is subsequently 
included in a supplementary public list. No 
duty or import tax imposed under a para- 
graph or section of the Tariff Act or Internal 
Revenue Code other than the paragraph or 
section listed with respect to such article will 
be considered for a _ possible decrease, 
although an additional or separate duty on 
an article included in the annexed list 
which is imposed under a paragraph or sec- 
tion other than that listed may be bound 
against increase as an assurance that the 
concession under the listed paragraph or 
section will not be nullified. 

Persons interested in export items may pre- 
sent their views regarding any tariff (includ- 
ing preferential tariff) or other concessions 
that might be requested of Denmark, the 
Dominican Republic, India, Indonesia, Italy, 
and Sweden. 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as amended, and Paragraph 5 of 
Executive Order 10082 of October 5, 1949, in- 
formation and views as to any aspect of the 
proposals announced in this notice may be 
submitted to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information in accordance with the an- 
nouncement of this date issued by that Com- 
mittee. 

The United States Tariff Commission has 
issued a notice (15 F. R. 2114) stating the 
location and availability of tariff and com- 
modity information pertinent to the pending 
negotiations. 

By direction of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements this 15th 
day of May, 1950. 


Chairman 
Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements 
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Committee for Reciprocity 
Information 


I. Trade-Agreement Negotiations with 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Italy, and Sweden, which 
are contracting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade or will 
be such by May 30, 1950; 

II. Supplementary Notice as to Trade- 

Agreement Negotiations with the Coun- 

tries Named in the Notice of April 11, 

1950 published April 14, 1950; 

Possible adjustment in Preferential 

Rates on Cuban Products. 


ITT. 


Submission of Information to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information. 


Closing date for application to be heard, 
June 5, 1950. 


Closing date for submission of briefs, 
June 12, 1950. 


Public hearings open, June 19, 1950. 


The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements has issued on this day a 
notice of intention to conduct trade-agree- 
ment negotiations with the following coun- 
tries including in each case areas in respect 
of which the country has authority to con- 
duct trade-agreement negotiations: Den- 
mark, the Dominican Republic, India, Indo- 
nesia, Italy, and Sweden. 

Annexed to the notice by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Trade Agreements is a 
list of articles imported into the United 
States to be considered for possible trade- 
agreement negotiations supplementary to 
the list annexed to the notice by that Com- 
mittee of April 11, 1950 published April 14, 
1950 (15 F. R. 2114). Articles in either list 
may be considered for negotiation with the 
above countries and with the countries 
named in the notice published April 14, 1950. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements has also announced in 
gach notice that, in the case of each article 
> the list with respect to which the corre- 

nding product of Cuba is subject to pref- 
erential treatment, the negotiations referred 
to will involve the elimination, reduction, or 
continuation of the preference, perhaps with 
an adjustment or specification of the rate 
applicable to the product of Cuba. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion hereby gives notice that all applica- 
tions for oral presentation of views in regard 
to the foregoing proposals, which must indi- 
cate the product or products on which the 
individuals or groups desire to be heard, 
shall be submitted to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information not later than 12:00 
noon, June 5, 1950, and all information and 
views in writing in regard to the foregoing 
proposals shall be submitted to the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information not later 
than 12:00 noon, June 12, 1950. 

Such communications shall be addressed 
to “The Chairman, Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information, Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington 25, D.C.” Ten copies of written 
statements, either typed, printed, or dupli- 
cated shall be submitted, of which one copy 
shall be sworn to. 

Public hearings will be held before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, at 
which oral statements will be heard. The 
first hearing will be at 10:00 a. m. on June 
19, 1950, in the Hearing Room in the Tariff 
Commission Building, 7th and E Streets 
NW., Washington 25, D. C. Witnesses who 
make application to be heard will be advised 
regarding the time and place of their indi- 
vidual appearances. Appearances at hear- 





ings before the Committee may be made only 
by or on behalf of those persons who have 
filed written statements and who have within 
the time prescribed made written applica- 
tion for oral presentation of views. State- 
ments made at the public hearings shall be 
under oath. 

Persons or groups interested in import 
products may present to the Committee 
their views concerning possible tariff con- 
cessions by the United States on any product, 
whether or not included in the list annexed 
to the notice of intention to negotiate. 
However, as indicated in the notice of in- 
tention to negotiate, no tariff reduction will 
be considered on any product which is not 
included in the list annexed to the public 
notice by the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements of April 11, 1950, pub- 
lished April 14, 1950 (15 F. R. 2114), the list 
annexed to the notice issued by said Com- 
mittee on this date, or in a supplementary 
public list. 

Persons interested in export items may 
present their views regarding any tariff 
(including preferential tariff) or other con- 
cessions that might be requested of Den- 
mark, the Dominican Republic, India, Indo- 
nesia, Italy, and Sweden. 

Copies of the list attached to the notice 
of intention to negotiate may be obtained 
from the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation at the address designated above and 
may be inspected at the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce The United 
States Tariff Commission has issued a notice 
(15 F. R. 2114) stating the location and avail- 
ability of tariff and commodity information 
pertinent to the pending negotiations an- 


nounced herein 
By direction of the Committee for Reci- 
May 


procity Information this 15th day of 


1950 

Secretary, 

Committee for Reciprocity 
Information 
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47,000,000 pounds, ECA advisors hope that 
the Korean Government will be able to ex- 
port some 10,000,000 pounds of mixed leaf 
during 1950 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA EXTENDS LONDON 
AGREEMENT 


Production of flue-cured tobacco in South- 
ern Rhodesia in the 1949-50 season is now 
estimated at 102,500,000 pounds compared 
with the revised total of 82,388,000 pounds 
actually harvested in the 1948-49 season 
The current crop of fire-cured is now esti- 
mated at 1,200,000 pounds compared with the 
851,000 pounds actually harvested in 1948-49, 
whereas the output of Turkish is expected to 
increase to 1,500,000 pounds from only 320,000 
pounds in 1948-49 

The Tobacco Marketing Board has an- 
nounced the extension of the London Agree- 
ment of 1947 for a further year (through 
1954) subject to certain modifications opera- 
tive from the 1950 crop. The Tobacco Advis- 


ory Committee of the British Board of 
Trade has agreed to purchase two-thirds 
of the Rhodesian production, subject to 


quality and price qualifications, up to a 140,- 
000,000-pound crop. If there should be a 
drop of over 20 percent in the United King- 
dom’s consumption, it was agreed that the 
Tobacco Advisory Committee would take not 
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Glass and Glasware Importers and Dea). 
ers—E] Salvador 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Dea]. 
ers—Venezuela 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Turkey 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Belgium. 

Jewelry Manufacturers and 
Portugal 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Ar- 
gentina. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Pery. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Belgium 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Nicaragua. 

Mattress Manufacturers—Switzerland. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—Bo.- 
livia 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Chile 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Italy 

Motion-Picture Industry—Indonesia. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Italy 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers and Dealers—Surinam 

Optical-Goods Manufacturers and Export- 


Exporters— 


ers—Belgium. 
Oxygen and Acetylene-Gas Manufactur- 
ers—Spain and Canary Islands 


Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 

-Brazil 
Provision 

mala 
Railways 
Railways 


ers 
Importers and Dealers—Guate- 
Greece 
Nicaragua 

Railways—United Kingdom 

Sawmills—Costa Rica 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Portugal 

Spice Exporters—India 

Spice Exporters—United Kingdom. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—El Salvador 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Manufac- 
turers—Turkey 

Textile Industry—cCosta Rica 

Textile Industry—-Norway 

Veneer and Plywood Manufacturers—Phil- 


ippines 
Wool, Worsted and Waste Producers and 
Exporters—Belgium 





less than 57 percent of the crop over the same 
period 

In addition, the Committee undertakes to 
purchase a minimum of 75,000,000 pounds in 
each of the 2 extra years, 1955 and 1956, in 
order that the Southern Rhodesian growers 
may have an additional sense of security. 
Thus the alteration in the agreement assures 
Southern Rhodesia a British market for its 
flue-cured tobacco for the years 1950 to 
1954 of up to 93,333,333 pounds, or twW0- 
thirds of the crop, whichever is the less; oF 
in the event of a further 20 percent drop in 
United Kingdom consumption, a market for 
not less than 79,800,000 pounds. For 1955 and 
1956, a market of not less than 75,000,000 
pounds is assured. The agreement did not 
establish prices, but it was anticipated that 
the average market price for the 1950 sales 
might be about 3s. per pound (52 cents) Oo 
about 3d. or 4d. (3.3 cents to 4.5 cents) 
higher than the 1948-49 average 
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